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5 from Steel Saved by 
Preformed 
Wire Rope 


* By lasting longer, preformed 
wire rope conserves steel which 
America greatly needs. For example, 
it conserved enough steel last year 
through longer service to make 
more than 73,000 aerial bombs for 


our armed forces. 


* Back of the armed forces—in the 
industries that provide their require- 
ments—preformed wire rope plays 
an important part by reducing the 
frequency of machine shutdowns. 
This wire rope lasts longer, it stead- 
ies production, and is 
easier and safer to 
handle. It saves both 


time and money. 


* Preformed wire rope 
is an essential to Amer- 
ican industry—a_ neces- 


sity for the Nation. 


PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE 






Ask Your Own Wire Rope 
Manufacturer or Supplier 
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WHITE HOUSE AND WAR.............. J 
Now more than ever before is it important 
to have a cool and accurate appraisal of 
the President, his attitudes, his actions, 
his methods of work, his relations with his 
generals and admirals, his Cabinet, his 
White House intimates. This war is being 
run from an office at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. This article 
gives an inside view of what takes place in 
that office. 


Ces HEY TED GOPUIGT......cecccnccsnsese P. 11 
This war could not function more than an 
hour without oil. Planes, tanks, ships, and 
even soldiers would come to a quick stop 
if it were denied. Result: It is the goal for 
every major Axis drive, is the epitaph for 
every major Allied defeat. 


GTNENEEE  cinscdinistnhnntpasinntnnticnsaises P. 13 
President Roosevelt calls Washington a 
rumor factory. Will the rigid Official 
Secrets Bill now before Congress stem the 
flow? Or will it merely serve to increase the 
activity of rumormongers as authoritative 
information is stoppered at the source? 
Just how far should the Government go in 
denying the people the hard and cold facts 
of the war? The issue is yet to be decided. 
When it is it will be on the basis of in- 
formation in this article. 


TROUBLES FOR CONGRESG............ ga 


Faced with some of the toughest problems 
any Congress ever had to tackle, members 
now have an additional source of worry: 
Elections are in the offing. The effect on 
legislation of this natural desire to survive 
at the polls is analyzed here. 


NEED FOR WARTIME UNITY.......... P. 18 


Clues to political thinking during a war 
are revealed in the speeches made by Dem- 
ocratic Party leaders last week. Subordi- 
nated by the President’s own speech the 





NEWS within the Wes 


same evening, the party leaders voiced 
many pertinent and highly significant 
views. 


RUBBER: THE OUTLOOK................ P. 22 
Postscript to war: 98 per cent of all new 
rubber for the United States used to come 
from the Far East. Forecast: Under the 
circumstances of the last few weeks the 
Pictogram shows just what civilian users 
of the commodity can expect. 


EVERVYMANIN’S TAXES ......00..00..c000¢ P. 32 
Every new tax bill is the culmination of 
compromises. The tax bill hasn’t been writ- 
ten yet . . . but the compromises now be- 
ing talked up in the Treasury and in Con- 
gress committees offer a fairly reliable 
guide to all taxpaying groups. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS .............. P. 40 
The nerve center of the warplane is the 
pilot’s instrument panel. The performance 
of those hair-trigger devices means success 
or failure. As far as American planes are 
concerned it almost always means suc- 
cess. The March of Industry tells why 
and how. 
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New sG vata 


The truth might as well be told about what's ahead in this war. 

Official tendency is to cover up, to feed the people on half-truths and op- 
timism that actual, if private, official gloom about the war doesn't justify. 

What Germany and Japan are up to is this..... 

First, to try to isolate Russia from the north by attack on shipping, by 
attempted severing of the Murmansk railroad. Chance of success: 50-50. 

Next, to try to isolate Russia from the south by: (1) an attempt to close 
the Mediterranean at Suez; (2) an effort to cut supply lines from the Persian 
Gulf. Chance of success: Uncertain. Much depends. on what Turkey does. 

Then, to isolate China by cutting the Burma Road. Almost accomplished. 

After that, to isolate or conquer Australia. Chance of success: Depends on 
U.S., on whether men and airplanes and tanks and oil can get there in time. 

Fifth, to crack the British Empire in half by: (1) taking Gibraltar; (2) 
closing Suez and forcing the British Fleet out of the Mediterranean. Chance of 

success: Uncertain. Much depends on size and timeliness of U.S. aid. 

Finally, to try again to sever U.S.-British communication lines in the At- 
lantic. Chance of success: Not much, not unless they take Iceland and Ireland. 
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That's a grandiose plan. Yet: It is to be tried. 
Reasons for official gloom over the outlook are these..... 
Turkey is showing signs of bowing to German demands; is not as firmly fixed 
in her resolve to fight as U.S. and Britain thought she was a short time ago. 
France is under suspicion; is doing things that cause this Government to 
watch closely her dealings with Hitler and use of her fleet. 
U.S. and British naval strength is greatly diminished by loss of operating 
bases in the Far East and threatened loss or immobilization at other points. 
That's all of the gloom, concentrated. Added up, it spells a long, hard war. 
Yet there is a moderately favorable side. It is this..... 
Russia is on the back doorstep of both Germany and Japan. She's doing some 
damage to Germany. She is in a position to do immense damage to Japan some time. 
China is not out of this war. She has some supplies. More can be flown in. 
If Northern Burma can be held, a new feeder to the Burma Road will soon be open. 
India may be given political concessions that will give her a reason to make 
a strong fight against Japan. U.S. influence is on that side and U.S. plans 
call for extensive financial aid to Indian industry to get it set for war. 
In other words: If Asiatic peoples, plus Russians, can deal with Germany 
and Japan during 1942, the outlook for Britain and U.S. isn't as bad as it seems. 























There is rising impatience with continual defeats, rising demand for U.S. 
forces to start an offensive some place. That's a natural reaction. 

But: This country today lacks a balanced fleet. Its forces lack airplanes, 
tanks, guns, ammunition in large enough quantities. It hasn't the merchant 
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ships needed to carry and to supply any important force to distant battlefields. 
Extent of American military and naval weakness isn't appreciated at home. 





Only the Japanese appraised that weakness correctly, not U.S. admirals. 

As matters now Stand..... 

U.S. Navy is not scoring as it needs to Score against submarines. 

Ship sinkings along U.S. Atlantic Coast are serious. 

Shipbulding still lags behind schedule, still is the key bottleneck. 

But: This country's war potential slowly but surely is being organized; is 
going to be the dominant factor in this war once it is organized. 

To get a longer-range perspective..... 

Steel is the basic material in war. Maximum estimate of Japan's steel ca- 
pacity is 7,000,000 tons; U.S. is 83,000,000 tons, with 43,000,000 for war 
alone, in 1942. That's the official estimate. It means: Even if Japan uses all 
her steel for war, the U.S. use in 1942 will be six times that of Japan. 

And: German Europe has a maximum steel capacity of 50,000,000 tons. Again: 
If it's all used for war in 1942, this country will just about match it alone. 

Trouble is that Germany and Japan spent years building up armament. They're 
striking with accumulated weapons while U. S. is just starting to make weapons. 

Once over the 1942 hump, and U.S. can pisn an offensive of its own. 




















In the money and inflation outlook..... 

U.S. will need to borrow at least $49,000,000,000 in the next 18 months. 

Out of this amount,- $16,700,000,000 may be soaked up from personal savings 
and corporation savings, may come from savings bond sales and tax note sales. 

But: About $32,300,000,000 will have to come from other sources, the bulk 
of it from sales to commercial banks. ) 

That's the danger factor. It means that bank deposits will skyrocket, that 
individuals and corporations will have immense amounts of money to spend. 

And: There will be fewer and fewer things on which to spend money. 

Inflation is written all over this situation. It means: Price controls to 
check rises and widespread rationing to limit demand will become imperative. 

Also: It means that being piled up in hands of people and of corporations 
is money that will have explosive effect if turned loose. 

There is potential dynamite in this developing situation. It probably will 
be handled with federal controls. It suggests: High taxes and many controls dur- 
ing war and after; probably higher interest rates, lower bond prices after war. 

Government possesses adequate power to create all of the money it may need 
to finance the war. This power is adequate to hold down interest rates. 























In CongreSSecececeec 

40-hour week: Effort to remove laws fixing a work week of 40 hours failed; 
is unlikely to be revived with success in this Congress. 

Parity prices: President may be unable to head off farm bloc barrier to 
sale of Government-owned cotton, corn, wheat below "parity" prices. But: After 
that the AAA can take off production limits and let supply solve the problem. 

Taxes: It looks like May or June before a final plan is evolved. 

Appropriations: War demands for money are frightening Congressmen, but 
there is no alternative to voting any amount of money that war may demand. 

Debt limit: Any limit is academic in the light of war demands for money. 

War: Impatience with defeat is growing; is leading to demands that U.S. 
forces get set for offensive action. There is much complaint over diversion of 
American-produced war weapons to other nations. 

General labor policy: No sign that Congress will vote to fix a national 

















policy toward increases and toward the closed shop for unions. 
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Eagle Eyes tor the 
Groundlings of War 


Within the smoky, reeking gloom of a hurtling tank, 
the commander must see through the eyes of flyers 
far above him. And at modern flying speeds, pilots, 
observers, bombardiers must be protected from the air stream. Plexiglas, said to be “the most 
useful plastic in aviation,” provides tough, shatter-proof colorless transparency for cockpit 
enclosures, observation hatches, gun turrets and bomber noses. And in its manufacture, 
Plexiglas is protected by York air conditioning, a specially engineered installation that frees 
the air of dust that might otherwise settle on the warm plastic, that maintains the exact- 
ing temperature and humidity levels necessary to perfect hardening. Here, 
as in a hundred other industries, air conditioning is stepping up the pro- 
duction of what-it-takes to stop the enemies of freedom. York lee Machinery 


Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 





“KEEP’EM FLYING!” 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 








HEADQUARTERS MECHANICAL COOLING Stace 188 5 
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Allocation of Shipping Facilities . . . Quotas for Passenger Cars 


. . . Restrictions on Use of Chlorine . . . Refrigerator Production Set 


Rationing. Continental United States 
was shelled for the first time in this war. 
Submarine warfare off both coasts was in- 
tensified. Losses of tankers and cargo ships 
mounted. More men and supplies moved 
from the United States to world battle- 
grounds. President Roosevelt asked every 
American to give up conveniences and 
modify the routine of life. Other Govern- 
ment officials were more specific. 

Chlorine: The War Production Board 
limited the use of chlorine, with the result 
that the textile industry will be forced 
to cut the use of bleaches, beginning 
March 1, to about half the amount used 
last year. Shellac bleaching is cut approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. All laundry operations 
must do without chlorine, with the excep- 
tion of 10 per cent of former usage for 
removal of stains. Private swimming pools 
must get along with 25 per cent of the 
amount used during the base period. 

Clothing: WPB banned use of rubber 
thread in corsets, girdles, brassieres and 
foundation garments in general. 

Tin: Tin can manufacturers received 
permission to deliver cans for packing 
heer, coffee and hams provided such cans 
were manufactured before February 11. 
The same order froze all canners’ stocks 
of beer, coffee and hams to be packed in 
these containers. Distribution will be per- 
mitted only on direction of the WPB. 

Passenger Price Administrator 
Henderson announced quotas for the sale 
of new automobiles during March, April 
and May. Quotas for all local rationing 
boards total 120,000. An additional 25,500 
will be sold in State and national reserves 
for use to adjust emergency distribution 
situations. These sales will cut the entire 
passenger car “stock pile” by 30 per cent. 
Auto and auto body manufacturers were 
advised not to make shipments from their 
steel stocks except to manufacturers with 
high priority ratings. 

Shipping: War Shipping Administration 
began allocating all phases of transocean 
shipping, including vessels, terminal facili- 
ties and stevedoring services. Allocations 
will be made to responsible American com- 
panies actually engaged in such operations 
prior to Sept. 1, 1939. 

Carpets and rugs: Carpet and rug man- 
ufacturers were warned of the possibility 
that use of jute yarn may be restricted 
to war needs. 


cars: 


Production. Truck manufacturers were 
told that March quotas permitting manu- 
facture of medium and heavy trucks for 
civilian use probably will be cancelled. 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 


ments: 

Feb. 21: Heavy artillery fire by both sides 
on Bataan Peninsula; infantry patrols ac- 
tive; enemy aircraft dropped incendiary 
bombs over our lines. . . Hostile artillery 
fire on Manila Bay forts resumed. . . 
Enemy fleet off Bali attacked by heavy 
Army bombers accompanied by dive bomb- 
ers; direct hits scored on cruisers and 
transports; enemy cruiser seriously dam- 
aged; four enemy fighter planes shot down: 
two of our dive bombers and two fighter 
planes lost. . . Six U.S. destroyers with 
Dutch warships attacked Japanese landing 
force on Bali; two enemy destroyers sunk. 


Feb. 22: Enemy action in Bataan contined 
to air raids. .. Artillery dueling continued 
between hostile batteries and harbor de- 
fense in Manila Bay. 


Feb. 23: Coast guard cutter Alexander 
Hamilton torpedoed off Iceland. . . Fighting 
died down on Luzon. .. Heavy Army Bomb- 
ers attacked Japanese-held airdrome on | 
Bali; six medium bombers believed de- | 
stroyed on ground. | 


Feb. 24: Enemy submarine fired 25 five- 
inch shells at oil refinery, near Ellwood, 
Calif.; no damage done. .. U.S.S. Truxton, 
World War destroyer, and U.S.S. Pollux, 
cargo ship, ran aground off Newfoundland 
and were lost. 


Feb. 25: Sharp patrol encounters all 
along lines in Bataan. . . Nine Japanese 
bombers, protected by 14 fighters, turned 
back over Java by 7 Army P-40 pursuits: 
one enemy bomber and one fighter shot 
down; our planes suffered no losses. . . 
Heavy Army bombers attacked Japanese 
shipping off Macassar; two large transports 
sunk. . . Army pursuit planes intercepted 
52 Japanese bombers accompanied by 40 
fighters over Surabaya; one enemy bomber 
shot down, others hit; none of our planes 
damaged. 


Feb. 26: General MacArthur's troops in 
Bataan attacked sharply. capturing enemy's 
advance positions. . . Desultory patrol ac- 
tion reported from Mindanao. 


Feb. 27: Fighting continued on Bataan 
front, with light forces engaged on both 
sides; General MacArthur's troops holding 
advanced positions after gains during last 
{8 hours of one to eight kilometers along 
entire front. Secretary of War an- 
nounced that, since December 7, the Amer- 
ican Army Air Force probably had sunk at 
least 19 Japanese vessels and damaged 31 
others: planes and antiaircraft fire had 
brought down 245 Japanese planes; Amer- 
ican planes lost totaled 48: U.S. volunteer 
fliers with Chinese Army shot down 165 Jap 
anese planes, losing only 31 of their own. 











Refrigerators: WPB advised producers 
of mechanical refrigerators that they may 
complete 489,000 units before converting 
to war production April 30. This produc- 
tion is expected to build a stock pile of 
approximately 750,000 electric and gas 
refrigerators. 

Laundry WPB extended 
production quotas for domestic laundry 
equipment until March 15. Before that 
date manufacturers will be called to 
Washington to discuss further curtailment 
and conversion to war work. 


equipment: 


Conservation. Deputy Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Davies submitted for approval 
of the War Production Board an order re- 
quiring conversion of oil-burning equip- 
ment to coal, gas or other non-petroleum 
fuels wherever possible. 

Antifreeze: OPA Consumers Division 
advised automobile owners to save anti- 
freeze mixtures this spring. 

Sugar: WPB asked canners not to ac- 
cept delivery of sugar supplies more than 
45 days before they begin canning their 
1942 pack. 


Man power. Army began inducting 
draftees at the time of their physical ex- 
amination. Men will be given leave after 
induction to permit winding up of civilian 
affairs instead of receiving advance notice 
of their induction. The Marine Corps is- 
sued a call for former Marines who are 
trained engineers; particularly civil engi- 
neers. Assistant Navy Secretary Bard 
asked key men in naval industrial plants 
to attend “spare-time” courses in safety 
engineering offered in colleges and univer- 
sities under the auspices of the National 
Committee for Conservation of Man 
Power in War Industries. 


Aluminum. WPB addressed letters to 
more than 500 manufacturers requesting 
them to sell to the Government their ex- 
cess aluminum Losses will be 
shared by the Government and the manv- 
facturers in converting these goods into 
forms usable in the war effort. This drive 
is expected to provide 20,000,000 pounds. 


stocks. 


Aviation. The Public Roads Administra- 
tion began construction of flight strips 
alongside highways that will provide the 
country with auxiliary landing areas. The 
program is being carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Army Air Force. These 
strips are expected to be important to 
commercial aviation after the war, pro- 
viding landing facilities for commercial 
feeder airlines. Commercial airlines turned 
over to WPB the first of 25 transport 
planes needed for military service. 


Foreign trade. U.S. and Great Britain 
postponed indefinitely final settlement on 
costs of the lend-lease program. Full ac- 
count will be taken of all reciprocal aid 
when final accounting is made. The pact, 
signed February 23, commits both nations 
virtually to unlimited free trade and pro- 
vides that final terms of settlement “shall 
be such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries.” 
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LOWER PRICES 


-MADE BY IMAGINEERING 





.. Is deep significance in the fact that the price 
trend of Alcoa Aluminum is in reverse. 

As a cold fact, it means that much Imagineering has 
been at work, driving so hard at costs and processes 
that in the face of all conditions, the price of ingot 
aluminum could be reduced from 20c to 15¢ a pound. 

As an achievement, it saves the Government, our only 
customer now, many millions of dollars a year. 

As a tool for the future, that price trend has amazing 
possibilities. The things peacetime America will want to 
do will have to be done cheaply. The things peacetime 


America will have to sell—in order to provide jobs for 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


RIPE FOR IMAGINEERING 


all—will have to be made cheaply. Here is a price 
trend that cuts through the whole structure of materials. 

What an opportunity for Imagineering, for letting 
your imagination soar and then engineering it down to 
earth. We coined the word to describe what industry 
can be doing about the future. 

We have driven the price of Aleoa Aluminum down 
to provide one grand material to work with. 

And we are prepared to work with you, however 
you may suggest. 

ALUMINUM CoMmPANY OF America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The dilemma of C. Edward Lasher 


C. EDWARD LASHER’S discomfort is 
the result of having said to himself: “I 
won't ask an agent to help me plan my 
life insurance program. I'll do it my- 
self!” 


What steps would he have to take... 
what knowledge must he acquire in 
order to give himself the service and 
advice he would ordinarily get*from an 
agent? 


®& First, of course, it is necessary to 
consider his needs...determine how 
each of these needs can best be met by 
life insurance. He could do this by ana- 
lyzing, just as an agent would, how life 
insurance has met similar problems in 
thousands of other cases. 


Then, he must study the three basic 
types of life insurance—Whole Life, En- 
dowment, and Term, each with features 
especially fitting it for certain purposes, 
and each more or less interchangeable 
with the others. He would learn that 
within these three basic types there 
are many different kinds of policies, 


each designed to help meet some spe- 
cific situation. 


® Which can contribute most to his 
family’s security? Which will best meet 
his children’s educational needs? Which 
will build him an adequate retire- 
ment income? How much is necessary? 
Maybe, by using the optional modes of 
settlement available under the various 
forms of life insurance, one particular 
policy will answer all his problems. 
Also, before determining costs, he 
must find the class of risk in which 
his occupation places him. He should 


study the various methods of premium 
payment to learn how he could most 
conveniently keep his life insurance in 
force. 


If Mr. Lasher did all these things, he 
might arrive, at length, at some answer 
to his personal problem. We think that 
the deeper he delved, the more likely 
he would be to seek some expert guid- 
ance as to the kind and amount of life 
insurance he should have... advice 
which requires the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a trained life insurance 
agent. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 47 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ey 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ° Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
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influence of military 
kaders and friends 
on President 


This world war is to be run more and 
mre from the White House. Strategy 
decisions on world political 
plicy, lend-lease decisions, decisions on 


decisions, 


economic policy, all are being pressed in- 
istently upon President Roosevelt. 

Australians turn to Washington, not to 
london, for war aid. So do the Dutch, 
vhose Government is in London. And Lon- 
don turns to Mr. Roosevelt for aid and 
advice on solving the problem of India. 
itis the President who determines whether 
\merican effort should be concentrated on 
aiding Britain, or Russia, or China. His 
isthe decision that determines whether the 
Pacific or Atlantic gets first U.S. attention. 

President Roosevelt, not the nation’s 
admirals or generals, is running America’s 
share in this war. Here, as in Britain, 
where Churchill makes the decisions, or 
in Moscow, where Stalin decides, or in 
Berlin, where Hitler makes the decisions, 
the strategy and pattern of war are de- 
termined by a political rather than a 
strictly military leader. Only in Tokyo 
does the military really rule. 

This makes it highly important to have 
an understanding of Mr. Roosevelt at this 
time, of his attitudes and actions and 
methods of work and of the men who 
advise him. It is equally important to 
know, in broad outline, what appear to be 
the decisions taken to date. The President’s 
position seems to be this: 

Over-all strategy. No clear-cut strate- 
ge pattern has as yet been worked out. 
As it was in New Deal days, strategy is 
improvised day by day. Then, the most 
urgent economic problem inspired action 
lo try to solve it. Now, the most urgent 
military problem gets first attention. If 
the Dutch are in trouble, they get some- 
thing. If Russians complain of nondelivery 
of promised goods, there’s pressure to speed 
delivery. It is a matter of dealing with 
lay-by-day situations. 
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On a longer-range basis, Mr. Roosevelt 
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The strategy is improvised 


appears to have decided: First, that great- 
est effort must center on strengthening de- 
fenses of this hemisphere. Second, that 
supply lines to Britain must be secured. 
Third, that China must be aided at any 
cost. Fourth, that Australia shall have 
large-scale American aid. Fifth, that Amer- 
ican forces must be used to block a junc- 
ture of Germany and Japan. Sixth, that 
whatever aid then remains possible should 
be given to the Russians and Dutch. 

Defense vs. offense. There is no choice 
but to fight a defensive war for the pres- 
ent. Initiative remains in the hands of 
Germany-Japan, who are stronger than 
the United States at this time. A slow war 
of attrition against Japan is the most to 
be expected now. The effort against Hitler 
must be purely defensive. 

But: In the end, U. S. naval, air and land 
forces will take the offensive. The effort dur- 
ing 1942 must be to produce the arms with 
which an attack can be launched in 1943. 

Arms for U.S. vs. arms for others. This 
is the biggest present argument going on 
inside the Government. Britain and Russia 


and others argue that American arms can 
do more good if shipped immediately to 
battlefields for use by British and Russian 
and other troops. Army and Air Force offi- 
cers here argue that a large proportion of 
arms should be retained to equip and to 
train American Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to be more and more sympathetic 
to the arguments of American officers. 

This means: More arms in the hands of 
troops in the U. S. and its outlying bases. 

Atlantic vs. Pacific. Inevitably, Amer- 
ican effort is centered in the Atlantic be- 
cause: (1) American commitments to 
Latin America are immediately threatened 
in that ocean; (2) the supply line to Brit- 
ain lies there; (3) Germany is more power- 
ful than Japan and her threat in the At- 
lantic is real; (4) main American supply 
lines to the Middle East and Far East are 
across the South Atlantic. 

But: The Pacific is not to be neglected. 
Immense war efforts will be made in that 
ocean in the months to come. 

Youth vs. age in leadership. Mr. 


Roosevelt is showing a strong preference 
t tal 


forces. 
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for age in war leaders. In the New Deal, 
the President accepted radical ideas of 


young leaders. In war, the President is 
strong for orthodox ideas and leaders well 
past what is known as the prime of life. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in other words, is a mili- 
tary and naval conservative. As late as 
1940 in a press conference the President 
strongly discounted the power of the air- 
plane in naval warfare. His attitude in 
support of the surface admirals did much 
to tie this country’s fortunes to the big 
battleship while Japan was speeding de- 
velopment of her naval air force. 

As a result: Cabinet members now ad- 
mit that Japan caught this country flat- 
footed with its air power. All U.S. plans for 
war in the Pacific were and are upset by 
the unexpected strength of Japan in the 
air. The Commander in Chief and the top 
admirals and generals—all strongly wed- 
ded to old concepts of warfare—thought 
that Japan was going along with them in 
stressing battleships. The greatest defeat 
in U.S. naval history was the result. 

That leads to the question: Who is ad- 
vising and guiding Mr. Roosevelt in his 
new role as world leader and what part do 
these advisers play? 

Part played by admirals and generals. 
The President confers frequently with 
Admirals Ernest King and Harold Stark 
and with General George Marshall. They 
are the commanders of American forces. 
Mr. Roosevelt asks their advice on mili- 
tary and naval problems. Then the Presi- 
dent makes up his own mind, weighing all 


of the factors—political as well as military. 
Presidential decisions are translated into 
military orders. 

In effect, the little group of military 
men called to the White House constitutes 
this country’s strategy council: The Presi- 
dent is arbiter when there is a clash of 
views between Army and Navy or air 
forces and surface forces. He fulfills, in 
practice, the role of commander in chief of 
the armed forces. This gives the United 
States what amounts to a unified com- 
mand, with President Roosevelt the man 
who does the commanding. 

Part played by the President’s Cabi- 
net. This group of advisers and aides is 
playing little part in running the war. The 
popular view of the Cabinet as a group 
of men who sit in meetings and decide pol- 
icy by their advice and votes is wrong. 
The Cabinet, as such, is asked to pass on 
few broad policies. 

In the Cabinet: Cordell Hull is not well 
and is less and less influential in over-all 
foreign policy because of that fact. Henry 
Morgenthau is confining his attention to 
taxation and financing. Henry Stimson is 
very influential in military policy, but, at 
74, is less active physically. Frank Knox is 
wielding less influence at the White House 
as a result of speeches that ruffled U.S. 
relations with nations in the Pacific. Jesse 
Jones remains the unchallenged boss in 
the field of Government lending. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt lets Claude Wickard run 
the Department of Agriculture with little 
interference. Harold Ickes is less and less 
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—Harris & Ewing 
THE CABINET (CLOCKWISE): Secretary of Agriculture Wickard; Secretary of Labor Perkins; Vice- 
President Wallace; Secretary of Commerce Jones; Secretary of Interior Ickes; Postmaster General 
Walker; Secretary of War Stimson; Secretary of State Hull; President Roosevelt; Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau; Attorney General Biddle; Secretary of Navy Knox. 


It often knows less than others in Washington 


in the official limelight. Frances Perkin; 
isn’t having much to say About labor pg. 
icy as Secretary of Labor. Neither Frangj 
Biddle, as Attorney General, nor Fray} 
Walker, as Postmaster General, has mud 
influence on general White House policy, 

Part played by personal advisers. 4 
small group of men around the President 
all personal friends of one another, wielj 
the greatest influence. At the head of this 
group is Harry Hopkins, who lives at the 
White House. Mr. Hopkins makes many 
decisions in the name of the President 
He exercises great power over the choic¢ 
of men to serve in key positions. His ap 
proval results in appointment; his disap. 
proval means rejection. Harry Hopkin 
also has final say on the division of many 
war materials among the nations that ar 
crying for those materials. 

Neither Leon Henderson, price admin. 
istrator, nor Donald Nelson, production 
administrator, is a frequent White Hous 
visitor. Yet both work through Harry 
Hopkins in dealing with the President and 
both wield immense influence and power, 
The President is glad to find officials who 
are ready to assume and exercise power, 
provided those officials follow the policy 
line laid down at the White House. 

However: The fact is that Mr. Roose. 
velt in person is carrying the major load 
in administration and decision-making. 

An appraisal of the President in his 
present role, made by persons in frequent 
touch with him, is the one that follows: 

As a worker. President Roosevelt per. 
forms a prodigious amount of work. He 
works long hours. He handles an immens 
amount of correspondence. 
a desk do not tire him. 

As an executive. The President is de 
scribed as a man of hair-trigger decisions, 
First impressions are likely to be final. 
This means that a man with a flashy mind 
and one able to put over his points quick- 
ly and attractively appeals to the Presi- 
dent and gets best results. 

As a strategist. President Roosevelt is 
inclined to be an optimist. He also has a 
penchant for grand plans, if some advisers 
are to be believed. Military men say that 
optimism often is a bad trait in military 
leaders. The pessimist, who thinks of all 
pitfalls and prepares against them, is said 
to be the man who wins most battles. 

As a political leader. The President, 
even in wartime, is unable to forget politics. 
Decisions automatically are influenced by 
a lifetime of political consideration. It is 
notable that few men who have differed 
politically with Mr. Roosevelt now hold 
key jobs in the war effort. 

This, then, is the background against 
which the present war will be run from 
Washington. 


Long hours at 
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On Far-Flung 
New Threats 


More supply errands for 
y.$. tankers that bring 
rationing prospect here 


Fighting in the Pacific and Atlantic 
geans, in Europe, Asia and Africa is turn- 
ing into a mammoth struggle for oil. Oil 
felds lie at the goal of every Axis drive. 
Every important Allied loss involves this 
precious fuel. 

Supplies of oil suddenly are becoming 
4s important as weapons and men, for 
yithout motor fuel modern armies, navies 
and air forces cannot function. The im- 
portance of oil in the present conflict be- 
comes daily more apparent as Japan drives 
farther into the East Indies and Asia, as 
Hitler prepares for another land offensive 
and as his strike off U.S. 
Moasts. Axis strategy aims at separating 
the United Nations by striking at their 
sources of oil. 

Almost all East Indian fields now are 
under Japanese control. Burma’s 
lum is threatened and soon India may 
be fighting for her meager supplies. Hit- 
le’s spring drive is expected to be di- 
rected at the wells of Russia and the Near 
Bast. Meanwhile, Navy Secretary Knox 
reports attacks on 114 ships in the At- 
lantic in the last two months, and many 
were tankers. The world’s largest refin- 
eries on the Caribbean Islands of Aruba and 
Curacao have been shelled and a refinery 
near Santa Barbara, Calif., was fired upon. 

The U.S. problem. This country’s task 
has become immensely complicated as a 
result of the shift in control over oil re- 
sources. Upon the United States now falls 
the job of supplying oil to Australia, China 
and the Dutch in the Pacific, and Eng- 
land in Europe. In addition, domestic sup- 
plies must fuel the U.S. Fleet in its far- 
flung operations, as well as provide oil for 
war industries at home. 

Oil resources are no problem. With 60 
per cent of world crude production inside 
U.S. borders and an important produc- 
tion in Latin America, the Western Hemi- 
sphere faces no lack of petroleum. Its wells 
and refineries could easily supply all Al- 
lies. The hitch comes in transportation. 

The United States entered the war with 
a tanker fleet of more than 400 vessels. 

e carrying capacity of this fleet approx- 


submarines 


petro- 
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Oil: The Key to Conflict 


Warfronts 


to Allies’ Fuel Sources After Loss of East Indies 


imates 35,000,000 barrels of oil, which is 
about equivalent to six months’ normal 
production in the East Indies. Normally 
most tankers are used to carry oil from 
Gulf ports to the Atlantic Coast and from 
Southern California to Pacific ports. 

Now: Tankers must diverted in- 
creasingly to service the U.S. Fleet and 
supply the fighting forces of the United 
Nations. To meet growing demands, 200 
1943, but 
the need is for tankers today. In fact, oil- 
carrying vessels are being sunk more rap- 
idly than they are being built. 

The size and importance of the oil trans- 
port problem becomes apparent when the 
world’s battlefields are surveyed. 

In Australia. This British dominion ap- 
pears to be the only remaining South 
Pacific base from which the United Na- 
tions can operate. And Australia has no 
To keep the 


be 


more tankers are expected by 


resources of its 
dominion from becoming helplessly 
lated, U.S. tankers must be used to feed 
industries and supply gasoline for planes 
and fuel oil for warships. 

Originally, the Pacific war was to be 
fueled the Dutch East Indies and 
British Borneo. Daily production in these 


oil own. 


1SO- 


from 


This 
was more than ample to meet both civil- 
ian and Now Japan controls 
all of this territory except Java, where 
the daily output of 17,000 barrels is need- 
ed by the besieged Dutch. 


areas amounted to 200,000 barrels. 


war needs. 


Oil for Australia thus must come either 
from the Western Hemisphere or from 
Persia (Iran), where output equals that 
lost in the East Indies. In either event, 
U.S. tankers must the fuel, since 
British tanker capacity already is over- 
loaded in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

In China. Japan’s rapid march through 
Malaya and into Burma threatens a daily 
oil output of 21,500 barrels as well as the 
Burma Road, China’s life line to the out- 
side world. This fuel is available to Brit- 
ish and Chinese armies, but it is doubtful 
whether this 
much longer. 

If Burma goes, China will be thrown 
back upon Persia and Russia for oil. Sup- 
either involve 
long land hauls over old caravan routes to 
Chungking. China 
threat of 


Japanese onrush is 


carry 


source can be relied upon 


plies from source would 
faces 


than 


an even 
Australia 
not stopped. 


worse 
if the 


isolation 


Japan thus is gaining a twofold strategic 





BRITISH RIFLEMAN WITH LIFE 
. .. primed for war 


LINE 














advantage in advancing into the East In- 
dies and toward India. First, the opposi- 
tion of Americans, British and Dutch is 
weakened as oil-bearing territory is seized. 
And as this opposition is weakened, China 
faces possible strangulation and elimina- 
tion as a threat to Japanese supply lines 
along the Asiatic coast. 

Axis strategy. Just as each Japanese 
gain threatens Allied fuel supplies, so is 
Germany threatening oil supplies in Africa, 
the Near East and Russia. All military ob- 
servers expect a new Nazi offensive in the 
spring. Many are forecasting a pincers 
movement through Turkey and Egypt. 
The strategy of oil lends support to these 
forecasts. 

In the Near East. In the path of both 
arms of the prospective German pincers 
lies oil. Egypt, with a daily capacity of 
18,000 barrels, can supply British forces 
operating in Libya. Beyond the end of the 
Mediterranean in Iraq are fields which 
yield 75,500 barrels a day. These fields 
can be reached either through Egypt or 
Turkey, and, if they are captured, the 
British fleet would lose its sources of fuel. 

Beyond Iraq lie the great oil fields of 
Persia, which now are supplying the Brit- 
ish in Africa and Asia. Average daily out- 
put is 210,000 barrels. Strategists believe 
that Japan and Germany may well be 
planning a juncture in Persia, which not 
only would give the Axis powers another 
huge potential oil source, but an outlet 
into the Indian Ocean, with another op- 
portunity to attack supply lines of the 
United Nations. 

In Russia. Outside of the United States, 
the largest petroleum resources are found 
in Russia, with a daily capacity of 625,000 
barrels. Ninety per cent of Russian pe- 
troleum comes from the Caucasus area be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas. The 
German thrust through the Ukraine last 
summer was aimed ultimately at these 
fields, but Russian troops stopped the 
Nazis far short of this goal. 

The expected spring drive, however, is 
believed likely to strike at these fields 


again through the Ukraine or through 
Turkey. Recent German and _ Italian 
pressure on the Turks leads many ob- 


servers to expect the latter approach. 

A successful thrust this year at the oil 
wells of Russia, Persia and Iraq could win 
the war. Without oil, Russian industry and 
agriculture would collapse and Russian 
forces would be immobilized. Without 
Persian oil, Indian and Chinese resistance 
would be next to impossible and the British 
would be driven from Africa and the Medi- 
terranean. 

It thus becomes clear why every Amer- 
ican resource must be strained in the pres- 
ent year to maintain supply lines on all 
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PETROLEUM CO-ORDINATORS: Ralph K. Davies—Secretary Ickes and 

. .. pumped for a pipe line of y 

any 

seas and to stiffen resistance on many needed million or more barrels. Thus the ck 
fronts. These tactical necessities, however, Co-ordinator again is urging construction T 
indicate serious adjustments on the indus- of a 350,000-barrel pipe line to the East ‘« 
trial front in the United States. Coast and the conversion of as many ref ““ 
Domestic problems. The United States maining tankers as possible from gasolin full 

is producing approximately 4,000,000 bar- to fuel oil cargoes. div 
rels of oil a day. Almost a quarter of this Even this is expected to leave the Atq” 
output is consumed on the Atlantic Coast, antic area with a daily shortage of fuel o 
and 95 per cent of this East Coast con- “One thing is clear today,” said Mr. Ickes, fe 
sumption normally is supplied by tankers “and that is that whatever we may do tof 
operating from the gulf ports. increase overland transportation, we stil” 
Since the war began, the Atlantic tanker cannot continue to expect normal supplie : f 
fleet has been materially reduced because of petroleum until our shipping situation 4 
. ; ‘ a Sia . EB dec 

of demands from the Navy, distressed al- improves.” And the shipping problem is “e 


lies and the Pacific Coast. This reduction, 
according to Petroleum Co-ordinator Har- 
old L. Ickes, has led to a drop of 5,750,000 
barrels in inventories. On hand at the end 
of January were 39 days’ supplies. 

Mr. Ickes reported to a congressional 
committee that “our deliveries have been 
falling at a rate of about 300,000 barrels 
a day.” This means less gasoline for motor- 
ists, less light fuel for heat and less heavy 
fuel for industry. 

Emergency remedies. To correct the 
present situation on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
the Petroleum Co-ordinator’s office has ar- 
ranged to pool all available tanker tonnage 
for more efficient operations and has en- 
listed distributors in a voluntary rationing 
plan for fuel and heating oil. These steps, 
however, are not enough. 

Railroad deliveries of oil have jumped 
phenomenally to 223,000 barrels a day—a 
rise of 279 percent in four weeks—and 
are expected to increase to 300,000 barrels, 
but this provides only a fraction of the 


expected to get worse before it begins to 
improve. 

An acute oil situation is foreseen by the 
Co-ordinator and the industry _ before 
April 1, unless steps are taken to reduce 
consumption in the East. After April 1, 
demand for oil usually declines, but by 
that time all possible shipments will be 
needed to rebuild inventories to meet the 
next peak in the autumn. 

Rationing. An oil rationing program 
thus is being considered seriously. Many 
oil experts believe gasoline rationing wil 
be inevitable and that fuel oil also may 
have to be controlled. Mr. Ickes has ind: 
cated, furthermore, that, if rationing is 
forced in one area, it should apply to all 

In addition, industries on both coasts 
are being urged to convert from oil to coal 
for fuel. 

The country is discovering that it face 
an oil shortage not because of any lack o 
supplies, but because halfway around the 
world warriors are crying for tankers. 
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American system of 
handling war news 
as compared with British 


This issue now is raised in Washington: 
Should the Government have the right to 
deny to the people all information about 
my federal activities that officials con- 
dder confidential? 

The Administration, through Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, is asking Congress 
for legislation that would grant this right 
df suppression. The bill is requested as a 
war measure, although the form of the leg- 
lation is permanent. The proposed Offi- 
cial Secrets Bill would provide heavy fines 
and prison sentences for persons convicted 
of willfully revealing any plan or action of 
any federal agency which that agency de- 
cides is confidential information. 

The bill in the form proposed by At- 
toney General Biddle would apply to any- 
one who... . “without authority, shall will- 
fully and knowingly furnish, communicate, 
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gasoline. : ; 
divulge or publish to any person, in whole 
the Ate in part, copies or the contents, sub- 
. of fue} tance, purport, effect or meaning of any 
Se. Tiles file, instrument, letter, memorandum, book, 
on aan pamphlet, paper, document, manuscript, 
“We sti, aP- Picture, plan, record, or other writ- 


ing in the custody of the United States, or 
of any agency, officer, or employe thereof, 
declared to be secret or confidential by 
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fidential by any rule or regulation of any 
department or agency .. .” 

This bill’s appearance in Congress cen- 
ters public attention on problems of cen- 
sorship. Until now, censorship has been 
voluntary, has been limited to the dura- 
tion of the war, and applies only to in- 
formation of military value to the enemy. 
Now the Government is asking for legisla- 
tion which would provide a legal means 
for a shift to a compulsory and unlimited 
type of censorship. Important questions 
raised by the bill include: Is the Govern- 
ment now telling the people all that it 
can about the war? Would enactment 
bring a move to muzzle publication of 
war news? Is an attack on freedom of the 
press on the way? 

Mr. Biddle’s answer. Extension of cen- 
sorship is not the purpose of the bill, Mr. 
Biddle asserts, and attacks on freedom of 
the press are furthest from his mind. The 
bill’s real purpose is to plug a legal loop- 
hole that permits enemy spies and agents 
to evade present prohibitions against steal- 
ing secret documents merely by making 
written or photographic copies. Mr. Bid- 
dle declares himself agreeable to a com- 
plete redrafting of the bill to safeguard 
freedom of the press, provided the changes 
do not undermine the purpose of the meas- 
ure. Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 
is proposing revisions. 

Tightening censorship. Yet the bill, if 
enacted in the form presented to Con- 


THREAT TO FREEDOM OF PRESS? 


Administration's Move for Extending Censorship to Official ‘Secrets’ 


gress, would open the way for tightening 
up existing methods of handling official 
information. The question has been raised 
whether enough information is being given 
out to provide the public with a 
clear view of the way the war is going. 


now 


The British method of giving official 
explanations of the broad meaning of war 
events is not afforded to the press in Amer- 
ica. The United States Army and Navy 
have announced their own successes, but 
are withholding information as to part of 
their losses. 

Americans got from Winston Churchill 
their knowledge that at Pearl Harbor 
American sea power was for the time be- 
ing “dashed to the ground.” The Army and 
Navy never have announced their aircraft 
losses at Pearl Harbor. The Navy never 
has announced the number of warships 
damaged. 

Flaring headlines hailed Navy and Army 
announcements of sinkings of Japanese 
ships totaling 73 since war was declared. 
Yet the fact is that Manila, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Singapore, Rangoon, Borneo, the 
Celebes, Sumatra and Bali are lost, Java.is 
cut off and the war in the Southwest Pacific 
is going heavily against the United Nations 
Repeated announcements are made of suc- 
cessful measures against Nazi submarines, 
but the submarines keep coming. Com- 
plaints are heard that the American peo- 
ple are not aware of their danger. And 
President Roosevelt says that Washing- 
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ton is a rumor factory. The problem is 
whether more truth or more 
most needed now. 

The present plan. The Government’s 
system of keeping war secrets out of the 
news is a two-part operation. 

First, the War, Navy and all other de- 


secrecy 1S 


partments issuing military information 
cut out of official announcements any- 


thing they believe would help the enemy. 
This is censorship at the source. It means 
that part of the truth is withheld. The 
Navy and the Army announce their losses 
of ships. The Navy announces American 
merchant ship losses and neutral shipping 
losses in American waters. The Army and 
Navy announce total casualties, but do 
not give out casualty lists. They do not 
reveal their aircraft They have 
kept the press well informed of their ex- 
pansion programs. The Army has made 
public all it could of the facts about Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s remarkable stand on 
Bataan. Neither the Army nor the Navy 
has used the word “victory” in any com- 
munique announcing operations in this 
war. 


losses. 


While Army and Navy communiques 
give only part of the truth, they are me- 
ticulous statements of fact so far as they 
go. Moreover, they are models of com- 
pleteness compared to the war news from 
Tokyo, which has yet to admit even one 
of the many sinkings of Japanese ships, 
with their tremendous losses of life. The 
United States Army and Navy say that 
the time element in disclosing facts about 
the war is vital, that, as quickly as infor- 
mation loses value to the enemy, it will be 
given out, and that ultimately all sig- 
nificant facts will be disclosed. 

The second part of the Government’s 
two-part system is self-censorship by the 
press and radio. The purpose of this is to 
get voluntary co-operation of the 2,000 
daily and 6,000 weekly newspapers, the 900 
radio stations and the magazines in with- 
holding information which would be help- 
ful to the enemy, until it is officially an- 
nounced. 

Byron Price, appointed by President 
Roosevelt as director of censorship, is 
handling this job smoothly and efficiently. 
A code has been drawn up for guidance 
of editors and broadcasters. Information 
asked to be withheld pending official an- 
nouncement includes reports of movements 
of troops, ships, planes and supplies: pic- 
tures or maps of fortifications; specific in- 
formation about war contracts and _ pro- 
duction schedules; unofficial weather re- 
ports; casualty lists; reference to military 
objectives in this country, exact routes 
taken by enemy vessels or planes, and 
counter measures by American defense 
forces. , 
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Mr. Price reports that co-operation of 
editors and broadcasters is patriotic and 
widespread. The system of voluntary cen- 
sorship is working. 

Checks upon secrecy. Checks upon the 
tendencies of military men to go far in the 
direction of secrecy are found necessary in 
this war as in the last one. Woodrow Wilson 
looked upon public opinion as a major force 
and insisted that it be kept informed re- 
gardless of what the generals and the ad- 
mirals might say. George Creel, President 
Wilson’s war information chief, declared in 
Collier’s that “a free people are not chil- 
dren to be humored, cajoled and lollipop- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MacLEISH 
“Strategy of truth’ 


ARCHIBALD 


ped with half truths for fear that whole 
truths would frighten them.” 

Today, laymen having a deep interest 
in maintaining freedom of the press are 
given important places in President Roose- 
velt’s information organization. One is 
Mr. Price, who sits as a member of the 
Censorship Policy Board, headed by Post- 
master General Frank C. Walker and in- 
cluding the Vice President and five mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Another is Archibald 
MacLeish, director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures, who is chairman of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on War In- 
formation and is in charge of working out 
broad policies of public information. The 
influence of these and others tends con- 
tinually to strengthen the hand of public 
relations officers in the Army and Navy 
who see the need of getting more informa- 
tion to the public. 

These influences seem to cluster around 
the present voluntary system of censor- 


ship. President Roosevelt is asking that 
censorship be kept in harmony with Amer. 
ican institutions. Mr. MacLeish calls for 
a “strategy of truth” as against the Axis 
“strategy of terror.” “It is our hope,” 
says Mr. Price, “that the columns of Amer. 
ican publications will remain the freest in 
the world, and will tell the story of ou 
national successes and shortcomings accu- 
rately and in much detail.” 

The Official Secrets Bill. If enacted in 
the form originally proposed, the Official 
Secrets Bill would tend to move the Army 
and Navy a step farther away from the 
influence of the leaders who place em- 
phasis on providing the public with the 
greatest amount of information about the 
war. All are agreed that full information 
should be given out so far as compatible 
with public safety. The differences of 
judgment arise as to the dangers and 
benefits of suppression. 

Military men are inclined to give great- 
est weight to the disasters that happen 
in war as a result of carelessness in han- 
dling vital military information. They 
emphasize that a ship may be sunk, a 
munitions plant blown up, or a regiment 
wiped out through slips of editing. They 
urge caution above all else. 

Laymen agree on the need for discre- 
tion, but some point out that suppression 
may cause disasters, too. At Pearl Har- 
bor, secrecy did not deprive the Japanese 
of knowledge of the location of a single 
ship or plane. But it did conceal the real 
situation from the American public. It 
deprived the Army and Navy of the pub- 
lie criticism that would have awakened 
them. At Singapore, the British censors 
muzzled Cecil Brown, radio commentator, 
and choked his warnings that the port’s 
defenses must be strengthened or lost— 
and it was lost. 

The Official Secrets Bill would give the 
Army and Navy increased freedom from 
advice and supervision. 

The head of every federal department 
or agency could place himself at the top 
of his own independent system of censor- 
shi.p. Officials would have what some long 
have been seeking—a means to prohibit 
publication of information which would 
bring criticism upon themselves. They 
merely would have to adopt an office reg- 
ulation defining the objectionable infor- 
mation as confidential, and anyone who 
talked about it or published it would 
make himself liable to a jail sentence. The 
muzzle would be ready for war informa- 
tion. 

“We do not need less criticism in time 
of war,” believed Woodrow Wilson, “but 
more. It is to be hoped that the criticism 
will be constructive, but better unfair at- 
tack than autocratic suppression.” 
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The National Week 








Tendencies to cut down 
nonessential spending 
and bid for farm vote 


A Congress with the biggest job of any 
in history has collided with an election 
year. It is a Congress that must spend the 
most, tax the highest, yield up the most 
power, keep a close watch upon operations, 
meet numberless demands from constitu- 
ets, and try to get itself re-elected. The 
latter problem has set its members to 
ging around in circles. 

This lies behind the revolt against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on farm price control. It 
held up the funds for the Office of Civilian 
Defense until administrative changes were 
made. It delayed action on the fund to 
take care of men who are thrown out of 
work by plant conversion to war work. It 
Pnakes itself felt with increasing effect 
daily. For the war is being fought in 1942. 
Primaries start in April and run through 
the summer and early autumn. Elections 
are in November, as usual. Thirty-four 
Senators and 435 House members are to 
be elected. This fact must be dealt with in 
every measure that Congress tackles be- 
tween now and November. 

Appropriations needed for the actual 
conduct of the war will be provided quick- 
ly and without question. Requests for 
money for nonessentials will be questioned 
more and more as the weeks pass. It was 
the talk about fan dancers and social work 
that held up the highly important civilian 
defense appropriation. Congress was will- 
ing to vote the money for civilian defense, 
but election-wise Congressmen saw an 
issue and tried to grab it. 

Moreover, in the face of swiftly rising 
taxes, every Congressman sees a potential 
election threat in all nonessential spending. 
No one wants to stand in the way of any- 
thing that goes to buy ships, planes, tanks, 
supplies for the fighting services, however. 
Too many who guessed wrong are trying 
to live down their votes against Army and 
Navy funds, or against strengtheningGuam. 

Taxes have the Congressmen on their 
toughest spot. They have put through one 
tax bill, full effects of which the ‘nation 
will feel this month. They have another 
to work out which will lift again the levies 
om corporations, individual incomes, all 
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Troubles for Congress: War 
lssues in an Election Year 


Effect on Legislation of Members’ Desire For Survival at Polls 





sorts of sales—all but, and perhaps fully, 
reaching the scope of a general sales tax. 
A salary-withholding tax may be invoked 
as a new guard against inflation. The old 
rule in politics was to make taxes as pain- 
less as possible. The’new bill will make 
them painful. But Congress will try to 
work it so that the full effect will not be 
felt until after November. 

War powers needed by Mr. Roosevelt 
will be given to him. Congress recognizes 
that quick, powerful action is needed to 
win a war. But it will conduct all sorts of 
investigative activities throughout the war, 
bringing out into the open things it has 
doubts about. It will inquire into war 
contracts, fiscal affairs, the merchant ma- 
rine, dangerous aliens, executive agencies, 





thei & Ewing 
SENATORS WHEELER, TAFT 
“‘l-told-you-so” 


defense migration and other things, mak- 
ing public details of the war agencies 
which might not get past the censorship 
if there were not such an agency as Con- 
gress, free to speak its own mind and im- 
mune to censorship. And, mindful of the 
early “30s when it was accused of being a 
“rubber stamp,” Congress, before it sur- 
renders powers, will ask more questions 
than it used to. 


The farm bloc has demonstrated its con- 
sciousness of the coming election. Nineteen 
of the 50 farm bloc Senators who forced 
through a measure to peg the prices of 
farm products, despite Mr. Roosevelt’s ar- 
guments that it was inflationary, hold 
seats that are at stake in this year’s elec- 
tion. Only five of those whose seats are in- 
volved in the voting said “No” to the farm 
price pegging plan, and only two of those 
—Senators Wallace White (Rep.) of 
Maine and H. H. Schwartz (Dem.) of 
Wyoming—might be said to be from farm 
States. The vote of the 19, if swung the 
other way, would have beaten the measure. 

The bidding for the farm vote, through 
a move led by Senator John Bankhead of 
Alabama in the solidly Democratic South, 
has already begun, regardless of party 
lines. If the Republicans are to capture 
control of the House, which is extremely 
doubtful, they must pick up almost 40 
seats in States like TIIlinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska and 
Ohio. They must then collect another doz- 


en in Pennsylvania, New England and 
on the Pacific Coast. The count in the 


House now stands at 263 Democratic and 
164 Republican seats. A shift of an even 
50 seats would be needed to give the Re- 
publicans a one-vote margin, which, as 
happened in Woodrow Wilson’s War Con- 
would handful of minor 
party members with the controlling votes. 

Labor problems and the outcry back 
home against men who strike, rightly or 
wrongly, while U.S. soldiers fight for their 
lives on Bataan and elsewhere has set the 
House on edge, ready to paddle labor with 
whatever bill comes to hand. It already 
has passed a bill by Representative How- 
ard Smith (Dem. , of Virginia, to make it 
less easy for labor to strike, but an attempt 
to vote out of existence the 40-hour week 
insofar as it requires the payment of over- 
time for all over 40 hours of work failed in 
the House by a vote of 226 to 62. 


gress, leave a 


Pensions for Congressmen, and . the 
Bundles-for-Congress outburst that the 


proposal precipitated, still has many mem- 
bers frightened. The pension plan pro- 
vided a method by which members of 
Congress could contribute—as do 
Government employes—to a_ retirement 
fund which they might draw upon at 65 
for an annunity. But it hit Congress in 


other 
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The National Week 








HIGH TIME SOMEBODY GOT TOUGH 


the midst of a war, caught an unexpected 
amount of publicity, and provoked a pub- 
lic tumult such as no one had expected. 
The plan had been generally well ad- 
vertised a few years ago when the late 
Speaker William Bankhead supported it. 
But, in the tumult of today, Congress ran 
for cover and reversed itself by repealing 
the measure. Many members now think 
they are in a worse position than they 
would have been if they had stuck by 
their guns. The repeal looks to them like 
an admission they had done something 
wrong, which they don’t think they did. 
Nonessential spending, though the ob- 
ject of continual attack by Senator Harry 


F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, and _ his 
economy group has more words cast 


against it than votes. The economy group 
lost a strong adherent in the death of 
Senator Alva Adams of Colorado, who, 
from his post on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, had made a thoroughgoing study 
of the Government. His death has slowed 
down the process of finding the spots 
where cuts could be made. 

River and harbor projects for the home 
district still look good to most mem- 
bers in an election year, war or no war. 
But the outcry against spending that is 
not vital and the demand that Govern- 
ment itself be converted to a wartime 
basis is making itself felt. It was this de- 
sire that hit the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Members felt they could not defend 
dancers in their home districts. 

Isolationists on the Senate side will, for 
the most part, dodge this election. Of the 
34 Senate seats to be filled, none involves 
Senators Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of 
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Montana; Bennett Champ Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri; Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota; Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of 
California; Robert A. Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio 
or Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan. Since war broke the isolationists 
of the prewar days have given steady sup- 
port to war appropriations and to measures 
to prosecute the fight. In the wake of a 
series of American losses, Senator Wheeler 
burst out with an “I-told-you-so” to the 
effect that he had known America was not 
ready to fight. Senator Clark put into the 
Congressional Record without comment a 
column from an isolationist newspaper 
stressing a pair of lines from Winston 
Churchill’s recent speech in which the 
Prime Minister said the entry of America 
into the war “is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at and now it has come to pass.” 


Thomas in Detroit Free Press 
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CONGRESS SEES RAID IN NOVEMBER 


In the election, itself, President Roose- 
velt has said the support of the Govern- 
ment and its policies should be the measur- 
ing rod to determine the fitness of members 
of Congress, irrespective of their party. But 
in the main, this is a matter which each 
party will try to straighten out in the pri- 
maries. Men who have been isolationists 
will in many cases be opposed by adherents 
of their own party who feel differently 
about this country’s participation in inter- 
national affairs. That will allow each party 
to determine the sentiment of the con- 
gressional district in the primary and 
match the man to the district mood in the 
general election. 

Already, in Mr. Roosevelt’s home dis- 
trict in New York, Republicans are argu- 
ing against the renomination of Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, an archisola- 
tionist before the war whose name has 
been drawn into the trial of George Syl- 


vester Viereck, the Nazi propagandist. Mr. 
Fish voted for the declaration of war, hoy. 
ever, spoke strongly in favor of the 
declaration, and, like most of his isolation. 
ist colleagues, has steadily supported 
measures for its conduct. 

A reapportionment somewhat compli. 
cates the election problem. In the redis. 
tricting, a few Democratic districts have 
been wiped out by Republican legisla. 
tures. But this is probably balanced by 
the fact that the gains went to Demo. 
cratic States. Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania lost 
one member each. California gained three, 
and Arizona, Florida, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon and Ten. 
nessee gained one each. 

In the bye-elections, the Republicans 
have picked up a few seats. The trend, 
such as it has been, has favored the Re. 
publicans. In the Middle West, which 
always is the decisive battleground in a 
congressional election, the Republicans 
hold all of the governorships but two. 
Michigan and Indiana have Democratic 
governors, but in both cases they ar 
hedged about by Republican legislatures 
and statehouse officials. 

Members who know their districts best 
say the election will hinge, not upon pen- 
sions for Congressmen or Civilian De- 
fense dancers or high taxes or nonessen- 
tial spending, but upon the way the war 
goes. Just as a victory in Atlanta helped 
to elect Abraham Lincoln in 1864, so a 
victory in Java or Burma or Australia or 
the Philippines can win the election for 
the Democrats in 1942. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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On February 9, the nation’s 
clocks moved ahead. Industry 
gained an extra hour of 
daylight ...to help build 
more planes, more ships, 


more tanks, more guns. 


But there’s another way to add more 
“blacked 
out’ factories: G-E MAzpaA F (fluores- 


daylight hours ...even in 
cent) lamps. Already General Electric 
Fluorescent lighting is giving “‘day- 
light’’ to thousands of vital wartime 
plants . . . not just for one more hour 
aday but for twenty-four! Cool, abun- 
dant daylight that helps workers see 
faster and more accurately. Daylight 
that helps save time and energy, helps 


cut down spoilage and accidents. 


Daylight Savin 


BUILT IN! 


What “indoor daylight’”’ can do: 
Presently five million men will be en- 
gaged in essential industries. If good 
lighting increased production only 3% 
. as it has in many cases . . . it would 
add the equivalent of 300,000,000 man- 
hours to the war effort. This without 
adding floor space, men or machines. 
These 
43,000 light tanks, or 2400 big bomb- 


extra manhours could build 


ers, or 100 destroyers. 


General Electric Fluorescent lighting 
... like daylight - saving 
... helps the small ma- 


chine shop on the corner 





as well as the great new 
airplane factories which cover hundreds 


of acres. Not only do G-E Mazpa F 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL $6) ELECTRIC 








lamps give you more light, light 
thanks to 
and G. E. 


manufacturing economies, they are now 


that is 50% cooler, but 


General Electric Research 


selling at the lowest prices in history! 
If you are interested in adding “‘in- 
door daylight” 24 hours a 
day in your plant, pick up 
the telephone book and 


call General Electric. Now! 





What business men are saying 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


MACHINE SHOP: ‘‘Fewer scrapped 
pieces, greater Output per man- 
hour, fewer accidents.” 

OFFICE: “Typing speed and ac- 
curacy increased at least 10%; 
less hold-over work for next 
day; fewer complaints about 
eyes hurting.” 


ACCOUNTING DEPT.: ‘Work capac- 
ity increased 20%.”’ 


SHIP BUILDING: ‘‘ No rejects in weld- 
ing operation of night crews.” 














(Following is the full text of an address 
by Vice President Henry A. Wallace, de- 
livered Feb. 23, 1942, at the Washington 
Birthday dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Our Commander in Chief has spoken— 
and, in listening to him, our thoughts have 
been carried back to our first Commander 
in Chief. No matter how dark the skies 
may turn in 1942, no matter how searching 
is our matter 
how greatly we must sacrifice for victory, 
all this we know will be as nothing com- 
pared with the trouble faced by George 
Washington and the American people 
from 1775 to 1788. In those years, with 
the most slender means, our country had 
to fight against a better trained and better 
armed opponent, whose feet were planted 
on our own soil. 

Our strength many hundred 
times as great as it was in 1778, but our 
battlefront is perhaps a thousand times 
more extended. To win—and with all-out 
effort shall win—we must send our 
power to Java, Australia, Africa, India, 
China, Russia—wherever we can find our 
foes. We must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with our 16 fighting allies and all the 


criticism of ourselves, no 


now is 


we 


members of the United Nations’ battle 
line. 
America can face the future in 1942 


with infinitely more confidence than could 
George Washington in 1778. We can be 
certain of victory—but provided only that 
we exert ourselves to the utmost on all 
fronts. We cannot afford to lose a single 
day in producing ships, planes, tanks, and 
guns. 

Complete production, complete aware- 
ness, complete effort, and sacrifice of ev- 
ery kind—these are the price of victory. 
We have the power. All we need is the 
willingness to pay the price, and to pay 
it every day in 1942. Our suffering 
will be great, but infinitely less than that 
Washington’s Continentals. 
Through years of suffering they fought 
on to victory. Only by the completeness 
of our sacrifice can we prove ourselves 
worthy of our heritage. 

There are those who say that we were 
asleep until Pearl Harbor awakened: us 
and that we went to sleep again until 
Singapore fell. The President of the Unit- 
ed States has been awake all along. Every 
one of us must be vigilant, and vigilant 
every minute of the time. 

Criticism of the conduct of the war has 
its place, but no criticism, no sniping is 
justified which does not lead to complete, 
all-out effort. 

No one in Washington who has sat in 
at meetings with the President has any 


of George 
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THE NEED FOR WARTIME UNITY 


Leaders of Democratic Party Ask That Criticism be Constructive 


illusions about the utter seriousness of 
the situation. The President has watched 
for a long time the tripartite looting agree- 
ment against the property and peace of 
the world and he has never underestimiat- 
ed the magnitude of the threat. 

We know that an Axis victory would 
mean imprisonment and death for many 
peaceful Americans, the permanent ex- 
ploitation of our farmers, and the dis- 
appearance without a trace of free busi- 
ness and free labor. 





Democrats in a number of 
principal cities throughout the 
nation gathered at Washing- 
ton Birthday dinners on Mon- 
day, February 23, to listen toe 
speeches by prominent mer 
bers of the Democratic Pari. 
| and to the radio “report to the 

people” of President Roosevelt. 
| From among the speeches 
| delivered at these dinners, The 
United States News presents | 
| here in full text the address of | 

Vice President Henry A. Wal- | 

lace and excerpts from ad- 

dresses by Speaker of the 

House Sam Rayburn, and Sen- 

ator Tom Connally, of Texas. 

In its issue of February 20, | 

The United States News, in | 

connection with the Lincoln 
| Day dinners of the Republican 
| Party, presented some of the 
| principal speeches delivered 

before those gatherings. 


In a Hitlerized world, we would all be 
tied to the Nazi chariot—spiritual and 
economic slaves of a_ so-called German 
“master race.” We would be worse off than 
were the captives who were pulled down 
the streets of ancient Rome. 

We must prevent sabotage now. We 
must all do our share to increase the war 
effort. It is better to give up all of our 
incomes, if need be, than to share the 
fate of those poor unfortunates who are in 
Hitler’s clutches in Europe. 

In countries far away and on the seven 
seas, gallant men are risking their lives 
in this struggle against the Axis. Dutch, 
British, Russians, Chinese, and our own 
brave men all are fighting for our freedom. 
We must give them guns to hold in their 
hands. Let us vow to God that we shall 
wage total war on all fronts. We must be 






hard—as hard as the enemy. Let ther 
be no softness in this war. 

We of the United States, we of the 
United Nations, are rising in our wrath, 
With unstinting effort, with supreme sag. 
rifice, we shall do the job. Japan will 
knock at the door of India and Australia, 
Germany may try to join forces with he 
in a gigantic drive from the west. As the 
Axis makes its last great desperate assault, 
we must hold firm in body and spirit. Ou 
factories must produce without limit 
while our boys by the million learn to fly 
and fight. 

Before long we shall catch up—with 
ships, with planes, with fighting forces 
trained to blast the enemy from the lands 
he has overrun. Until then, we have dark 
days. May we bear them with the forti- 

's of Washington at Valley Forge 

hem until our righteous anger purges 

he world the bloody ruthlessness of 

nemy by the very methods which 
ne forced the world to take. Our anger 
must burn fiercely until the job is done, 
and the 26 United Nations by their mighty 
deeds have purchased for all mankind a 
just and lasting peace. 


(Following are excerpts from an address 
by Representative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
delivered Feb. 23, 1942, at the Washington 
Birthday dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.) 


We meet tonight to do honor to Wash- 
ington, a great, a good, a towering man. 
Everything for which Washington stood 
is today under challenge. All the ideals of 
liberty, equality, freedom of conscience, 
and all other spiritual values which he 
cherished and we cherish are under assault. 
Washington stood out against all criticism, 
selfish ambition and all the lesser and 
meaner attributes of the men of his day.... 

For more than a century and a half, we 
and other generations have enjoyed in 
fullest measure the blessings of liberty 
bought and wrought for us by Washington 
and those patriots who stood with and by 
him. Today, let me repeat, all the spiritual, 
cultural and material gains made since 
his day are under serious and dangerous 
assault. We stand today in the face of a 
struggle which will determine whether 
civilization itself shall survive. This is 4 
time when only the faithful should be 
placed on guard. This is a time when 
carping criticism should cease. 

Where were our loudest, present-day 
critics and fault-finders of the war effort, 
how were they talking and how were they 
voting before Pearl Harbor? Where would 
we be today if the leadership of these met 
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tad been followed? In the press, on the 
adio, in the forum they were asking: 
‘Whom do we prepare to fight? Where are 
wr enemies?” Where did’ they stand when 
nd-lease was under consideration? Where 
id they stand when the draft to build 
a Army was under consideration? Where 
jid they stand when an authorization was 
wked for 5,500 planes? Many said, what 
jo we need with 5,500 planes? Where did 
gme of these men stand when practically 
eery element of our preparedness pro- 
gam was under consideration? 

Some of us pleaded for all these neces- 
ary things. Some of us pleaded without 
wail for the fortification of Guam. Some 
aid we cannot afford to offend the friend- 
ly Japanese nation. Friendly nation? 
Where is Guam today? Where were then 
the present-day purveyors of rumors, the 
vhisperers behind the hand, the critics of 
movements of our Army and our Navy? 
There are those who are today saying and 
publishing and making people believe that 
there is utter confusion in Washington. 
These things should stop. Let us not be 
meonscious Fifth Columnists. 

In struggles like this there must be 
kadership, and that leadership and au- 
thority must be concentrated in one place. 
We must, if we are to survive, follow the 
constituted leadership in the United States 
of America today. Russia did not 
faith in when the German 
jordes were overrunning its land. Look 
at Russia today under that same leader- 
klip. I care not whether you hate or love 
the constituted leadership in this country 
today, but, with his fortitude, his cour- 
age, his vision, his statesmanship, I think 
tonight that not only the people of the 
United States but 
human being throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth should stand up and 
thank God for President Roosevelt. 

We have a great job to do, the biggest 
mankind has ever laid hand to. This job 
sup to the United States of America. Our 
ilies are making a brave fight. We tried 
fo stay out of this conflict. We 
loathe to engage in this carnage and make 
ita world war, but we were attacked and 
a self-respecting people we must fight 
back; there is one purpose now which must 
be supreme to all others: there must be 
one purpose that must be paramount to 
every consideration: there is one deter- 
mination which push aside every 
other determination; we must this 
war and win it in the quickest way pos- 
‘ible. We must win it for our own sake. 
We must win it for the sake of other 
peoples. We must win it for the sake of 
human progress. We must do it for the 
ake of unborn generations whose destiny 
We now are called upon to decide. 


lose 
leadership 


every liberty-loving 


were 


must 
win 


After this war is won, readjustments 
must be made that will be world-shakinz. 
It is America’s destiny not only to lead 
the world of right and decency to victory 
in this conflict, but it will be our destiny 
tolead a peacetime world back to civilized 
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industry and commerce and to the recon- 
struction of civilization itself. We in Amer- 
ica have the capacity, the intelligence, the 
resources, the productive facilities, the 
genius and the energy to outbuild all our 
enemies in the instruments of making war 
and of our defense. There is only one thing 
that can defeat us and that would be our 
own disunity. We must, and I state with 
confidence, we will be united. ... 

(Following are excerpts from an address 
by Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, de- 
livered Feb. 23, 1942, at the Washington 
Birthday dinner at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York.) 

National interest is paramount. We face 
a long and bitter war. Our security is 
threatened—more, it is endangered. This 
is no time for partisan recrimination and 
bickering. Those Senators and members of 
the House who have been, and are now, 





Japanese feudal barbarism challenged the 
life of free government and 
constitutionalism, but they are assailing 
the very fundamentals of civilized life 
among the free nations of the earth. 
The hour of retribution will come. The 
time for punishment shall be ours, a unit- 


democratic 


ed people, producing more and more and 
yet more; a gallant Army and brave and 


heroic men upon the sea and in the air 
will ultimately triumph over the forces of 
Nazi despotism, over Italian infamy, over 
Japanese barbaric treachery and _ stealth 
and the savagery of the Middle Ages. 

In this American has a 
high duty to his country. It will require 
sacrifices of blood and treasure. 


hour, every 
Heavier 
taxes must be levied. Comforts and con- 
veniences must be surrendered. Our heroic 
defenders must be given every support and 
every supply and every ship necessary to 
complete a crushing victory over the evil 





loyally supporting the national war effort 
and the national program for the success- 
ful and aggressive prosecution of the war, 
regardless of partisan political considera- 
tions, ought to be returned. 

Factionalism and pettifogging partisan- 
ship are dwarfed by the looming impor- 
tance of the nation’s interests. Every en- 
must 
continued preparation and production to 


ergy, every resource, be devoted to 
forces as to 
make them invincible on the sea, and un- 
der the the land and the 
land. 

The eternal fates have given the United 
States a great and heroic part to play in 
this bloody war tragedy. A great peace- 
loving nation has been called to the battle- 
field to defend the things most vital in our 
national life and the things 
hold dearest and nearest to our hearts. 

Not only have the totalitarian concepts 
of Nazi philosophy, Italian Fascism and 


so arm and equip our gallai,’ 


sea, above 


on 


which we 
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VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE MRS. ROOSEVELT EDWARD FLYNN SPEAKER RAYBURN 
They followed the President with a map 


and diabolic forces that seek to crush the 
liberties of a free people. 

The nation will not tolerate any strikes 
that delay our production; and I say to 
the capitalist and industrialist, if you can- 
not run and manufacture 
supplies for war, the Government will take 
your business and run it for you... . 


your business 


The leadership at Washington must be 
constantly improved. For months before 
the appointment of Donald Nelson I be- 
lieved there should be unified control of 
our production system, and that Mr. Nel- 
son was the man to head that organiza- 
tion. I congratulate the President 
that appointment... . 

I think that Jim Farley ought to be 
down in Washington helping in this war 
effort. [ know that his heart is in it. I am 
sure that he would respond to any call 
for national would 
grace any high position in the war machine 
in Washington. 


upon 


service. I believe he 
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View of some that call 
for constant production 
wasn't specific enough 


The great majority of commenting 
newspapers have praise for President 
Roosevelt’s latest radio talk to the na- 
tion. In general, editors agree that the 
President did not paint a too-rosy picture, 
that his factual review should help clarify 
his listeners’ understanding of the world- 
wide war. Most differences of opinion 
grow out of the President’s comments on 
maintaining war production. Some edi- 
tors believe Mr. Roosevelt should have been 
more specific; others believe that struggles 
for special privilege hamper the war effort 
more than the President indicated. 

Many editors consider the program for 
keeping production at a high level to be 
the climax of the address. The Paterson 
(N. J.) (Ind.) says that 


“every loyal American will wholeheartedly 


Evening News 


subscribe to it,” and summarizes its three 
“No strikes. No special gains, 
privileges or advantages for any group or 
occupation. Cheerful 
conveniences and modification of the rou- 
tine of living to win the war.” 

These purposes, “if followed with true 
faith, will assure a continuous flow of sup- 
plies to ourselves and our partners,” con- 
tends the Providence (R. IL.) Journal 


points as: 


abandonment of 


vr - 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 









TOIL—AND TEARS! 


awd Com of Mational Ussues 
WEIGHING THE PRESIDENT’S TALK 


Editors’ Approval of Report on War Progress and Strategy 


(Ind.). This newspaper adds, however: 
“Their fulfillment will depend in great 
part on the leadership of the President in 
translating them into action.” 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register 
(Ind.) observes: “This injunction would 
have carried more punch had Mr. Roose- 
velt spoken with greater boldness and said 
there shall be no more strikes in defense 
plants.” 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Ind. Dem.) suggests that the President’s 
remarks may foreshadow action, declar- 
ing: “This part of the address may have 
had larger implications of policy than 
some of the President’s hearers realized. 
Was he not serving notice on the nation 
that neither the war contractor nor the 


Batchelor in New York Daily News 
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war worker is to be permitted to seek spe- 
cial gain from the misery of the nation?” 

The Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Ind. Rep.) 
considers the call for production and con- 
cludes: “The public has evinced its will- 
ingness to make whatever sacrifices are 
required for winning the war.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
declares: “Americans know enough about 
the situation to devote themselves to the 
three high purposes he listed, to avoid try- 
ing to make a turtle out of an eagle, to 
refuse to be ‘summer soldiers,’ to dig in on 
the first task—production.” 











Editors generally agree that the Pres. 
dent’s explanation of main points of strate. 
gy had been much needed. “What was 
undoubtedly the biggest geography clas 
in all history met last night,” says the St 
Louis Post Dispatch (Ind.). “Even thog 
already familiar with the war’s geography, 
now know more about its strategy.” “The 
understanding that the President er. 
deavored to give the public is sorely 
needed,” observes the Hartford (Conn. 
Courant (Rep.) . “As outlined by the Pres. 
dent, the supreme purpose of the United 
Nations is now to keep in communication 
with each other.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt n ade it plain that when 
we contribute to the defense of the British 
Isles, and other allies,” asserts the Williams. 
port (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “we are fighting 
our own battles.” 

“He made it plain for all that our own 
shores are in peril,” says the Birmingham 
(Ga.) News (Ind. Dem.). “He gave a 
convincing reply to all of those who have 
been saying that we ought to keep ou 
Navy and our air force close at home for 
our own protection.” 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind. 
reminds its readers that “we have vali- 
able allies in this war and it is of vital 
importance to co-operate with them as 
actively as we can. That is the only kind 
of policy by which a real victory can be 
achieved.” 


Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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‘Official Secrets 
Bill: Widespread 


Press Opposition 


The commenting press views with appre- 
hension the Senate bill introduced at the 
request of Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle providing fines and prison terms for 
anyone who divulges or publishes infor- 
mation that any Government department 
or agency rules to be confidential. Most 
editors declare the provisions of the bill, 
which carries as a penalty a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
two years or both, go far beyond wartime 
censorship. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times (Ind.) calls the bill “Gestapo legis- 
lation” and declares: “It is so comprehen- 
sive as to cover the spoken or written 
words of every citizen in the country,” 
adding that “the law would be wide open 
to abuse by spiteful or irresponsible offi- 
cals.” 

The bill, in the opinion of the New York 
Sun (Ind.) “would give every bureau and 
p bureaucrat in Washington blanket author- 
ity to conceal from the public any bit of 
information it or he deemed it inexpedient 
for the public to have.” 

The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Ind.) 
warns: “It must be kept in mind that this 
is not strictly a military measure. A bu- 
reaucrat may stamp ‘secret’ something 
that the public ought to know. Even if the 
Executive Department’s intent is good, 
this bill, phrased as it is at present, seems 
decidedly dangerous.” 

“It would perhaps prevent Senators and 
Representatives from discussing vital is- 
sues in Congress,” suggests the St. Louis 
Star-Times (Ind.). “It would permit the 
Executive Department to suppress public 
controversy about its acts.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.) 
asserts: “A more dangerous threat to free- 
dom of thought and expression in this 
country has not appeared on Capitol Hill 
since John Adams had his Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws enacted in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century.” “Congress,” the 
Free Press. adds, “should go over Mr. 
Biddle’s bill with a scalpel.” 

Other editors, too, recommend close 
study and radical revision of the bill by 
Congress. The Washington (D. C.) News 
(Ind.) declares: “The little bit of a two- 
P paragraph bill that Attorney General Bid- 
dle handed Congress the other day has 
received deservedly rough treatment. The 
bill should not be passed as written. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
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ACTION ON THE HOME FRONT 


(Ind.) suggests that, in addition to the 
“fine-toothed comb” scrutiny promised by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, the bill 
should be examined “with a microscope.” 
That newspaper also views circumstances 
surrounding introduction of the bill as 
“strange,” and notes: “The new censorship 
bill was sent to Senator Van Nuys and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn with covering let- 
ters from the Department of Justice. At- 
torney General Biddle is reported to have 
remarked that he hadn’t seen the bill. 
When reminded that the covering letters 
were sent out over his signature, Mr. Bid- 
dle is said to have remarked that this was 
a mere formality.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) finds 
this circumstance, and the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared himself unin- 
formed about the measure “mysterious.” 
The Sun asks for a clarification of the 
Administration’s position, and adds: “It 
is also important to have this subject con- 
sidered in Congress so that the right of 
free discussion may be fully safeguarded. 
The necessity for military secrecy is obvi- 


ous. But the danger of using military 
secrecy as a pretext for applying a gen- 
eral political censorship is equally obvious 
and must be avoided at all costs.” 

The Columbus (O.) Evening Dispatch 
(Ind.) questions the need for such a strin- 
gent measure. “There already exists an 
Office of Censorship headed by conscien- 
tious, able newspapermen,” says the Dis- 
patch, “Moreover the Administration has 
some 35,000 employes engaged in press 
agent and publicity work. Congress should 
weigh carefully and consider thoughtfully 
and demand to know the precise reason for 
this legislation.” 

The Winston Salem (N.C.) Journal 
(Ind. Dem.) summarizes the dangers of 
sudden censorship, saying: “In time of 
war, unusual and strict controls are grant- 
ed by a free society, but it is extremely 
dangerous to attempt to shift completely 
from the free way of life to the totalitarian 
way of life. A sudden attempt to invoke 
complete censorship would thus throw our 
society out of focus, arouse confusion, re- 
sentment and distrust.” 
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For ordinary users of automobiles, the tire outlook is 
growing worse, not better. Japan now has cut off the last 
large sources of rubber in the Far East. That area ac- 
counted for 98 per cent of the new rubber which this 
country used annually in normal times. The United 
States will have to depend on synthetic rubber for most 
of its new supplies, and it will be at least a year before 
synthetic rubber is produced here in important quantities. 


This ends any hopes that drastic restrictions .on tires 
and goods that require new rubber might be temporary. 
There will be enough rubber to keep the war machine roll- 
ing and maintain essential industries, but little or none 
left over for nonessential civilian uses. This will be true 
even when synthetic rubber enters larger production. 
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Until then, the nation will draw on its stock pile of 
about 650,000 tons, to piece out the new supplies which 
can be expected from these sources: 

Latin America. Top estimate for this year is about 20; 
000 tons. There is plenty of wild rubber; problems are 
labor and transportation for getting it out. 

Africa. Here, too, 20,000 tons is a top estimate. 

Ceylon. The only remaining Far Eastern source not 
captured or besieged. If ships are available and sea lanes 
open, the area might send 40,000 tons to this country. 

Synthetic rubber. Output for 1942 is uncertain, depend- 
ing on how fast plants are completed. It may be around 
40,000 tons. The rate of output might reach 200,000 tons 
a year by the end of 1942, and double that by the end df 
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143. In fact, Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones now is 
taking about a 500,000-ton annual rate by late 1943. The 
Pictogram shows the contrast between 1941 and now. 
For 1941: Plenty of rubber for all uses, totaling over 
150,000 tons. Of this, 650,000 went for civilian uses, about 
three-quarters of it for tires and tubes. Military require- 
ments took about 100,000 tons. 

for 1942: About 480,000 tons of new rubber will be 
made available for all uses. Idea back of this limitation 
sto make present stocks last as long as possible. Nor- 
nally, 480,000 tons might be enough to meet most civil- 
ian demands. But now, with the Army and Navy grow- 
ing and war industry increasing, the picture is this: 

Military use, 300,000 tons. Civilian use, 180,000 tons. 
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Also, civilian use will be centered on necessary industrial 
requirements such as truck tires and belting and packing 
for heavy industry. 

Prospects: Even if synthetic rubber output reaches a 
400,000-ton rate by the end of 1943, new supplies of rub- 
ber, including imports, still will not exceed essential needs. 

There’s a possibility that wild rubber output in Latin 
America might be increased to 50,000 tons in the next two 
or three years. Other plans to get more rubber are longer- 
range. Most optimistic prediction for guayule is 54,000 
tons by 1945. Efforts to develop plantation rubber in Lat- 
in America can’t show results for at least seven years. 

None of these facts gives ordinary motorists hope of 
getting tires soon. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened“ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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‘THE BOTTLENECK OF THE BOTTLENECKS’ 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


(We present this week a remarkable analysis by 
Walter Lippmann, outstanding liberal, on some of the 
weaknesses in government that must be corrected if 
we are to win the war. 

Mr. Lippmann’s article first appeared on February 
24th in the New York Herald Tribune and in a large 
number of newspapers throughout the country. It is 
reproduced here through the courtesy of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc., by whom it has been copy- 
righted. 

The article is so definitely constructive in purpose 
and yet minces no words in getting at the heart of 
our difficulties in government that it is worth careful 
study by persons inside and outside of official life. 
—David Lawrence) 


It took eighteen months to induce the President to 
make the decision: which led to the appointment of 
Mr. Donald Nelson. As a result, when the war came 
not even the blueprints existed for the conversion of 
the great mechanical industries of the country. It has 
taken two months of unseemly controversy to get to 
the point where a new start can be made in organizing 
civilian defense. As a result thousands upon thousands 
of combat troops, sorely in need of intensive training 
for battle, are on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere do- 
ing guard duty which, under any intelligently con- 
ceived program of civilian defense, would be done by 
a home guard. 


DELAY IN MEETING It has taken two months to per- 
FIFTH COLUMN’‘S suade the Administration merely 
THREAT TO COAST to create the elementary war 

powers which in any threatened 
area such as Hawaii, Alaska and the Pacific Coast 
must exist for internal security against the Fifth Col- 
umn. As a result of this inertia a great work of polic- 
ing which should have been carefully planned in ad- 
vance and should be administered decisively and hu- 
manely by civilian authority has been unloaded 
upon the military commanders who ought to be 
left free to put their whole minds upon the fighting 
forces. 

The war cannot be conducted in this fashion—that 
is to say by an endless series of exposures, criticisms, 
and agitations to break one bottleneck after another. 
The bottleneck of all the bottlenecks is in the White 
House itself—in the inertia and complacency of Mr. 
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Roosevelt himself when it is a question of divesting this 
himself of authority and of detaching himself fromg™™* 
friends who are not equal to their task. Mr. Churchi§ 
is not irremovable as is Mr. Roosevelt, but he is cer. hap: 
tainly as indispensable to his country and to the cause tabl: 
of the United Nations. Mr. Churchill has reorganized will 
his government. The time has come when Mr. Roose. |™ 
velt should cease to fight his delaying actions against Nav 
reform and should reconstruct his Administration. T 


CABINET’S LACK There is little doubt as tog 
OF STRENGTH IN- what is wrong with his Ad.§% 
SOME KEY POSTS ministration, and once it is clear. €t 
ly recognized, the remedies can} 

be applied. out. 
The trouble is in the Cabinet, which, with certaing 7 
notable exceptions, is too weak to advise the President im 
in matters of policy and too weak to enforce policy > 
upon the bureaucracy and the pressure groups. There Leis 
is a large dangerous gap between the President, whof ™ 
must make the great final decisions, and the depart-§°* 
ments, bureaus and agencies which are supposed to to! 
execute them. This gap ought to be filled by Cabinet 4S 
officers who are able to talk back to the President andj 
are able to control their subordinates and the special bad 
interests—political and private—with which they have fuse 
to deal. For without a Cabinet of this quality the Presi- Sec 
dent will make his decisions, so to speak, in the air, dep 
that is, without true advice about what is needed and § "8 
what can be done, and the actual execution of policy N 
will be at the mercy of bureau chiefs and of pressure§ 
groups. strc 
There are some men of genuine cabinet stature in 
the Administration today, and no blanket indictment FAl 
can or should be drawn. There is Secretary Stimson, } NEl 
to name the most eminent first. There is Mr. Nelson. } OF 
There is Mr. Leon Henderson. There are some others 
who get along with their work and are not bottlenecks § ‘ha 
in the conduct of the war. pod 
But there is no disguising the fact, and the times} %® 
are much too serious to trifle with it, that in some de- §& 
partments which are essential to the prosecution} 
of the war there is grave weakness at the top, 
due in some cases to the inadequacy of the man} 
himself, and in some, it may be, to the Presdent’s Sec 
failure to let him exercise his proper responsibilities evi 
and powers. oft 
It is a disagreeable business to point to weakness of , 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





this sort. But there are many disagreeable duties in 
time of war, and a frank and cold detachment from 
personal considerations is in these circumstances per- 
haps the truest kindness. The sections of the war es- 
tablishment where reconstruction and reorganization 
will have, I believe, to be undertaken are those con- 
cerned with labor, commerce, shipping, State and 
Navy. 
These are the sections in which for one reason and 
another there has been no full conversion of the per- 
sonnel and of their procedure to war work. We shall 
not be able to mobilize the energy of the country com- 
pletely or to exert the power we have at its maximum 
efectiveness until the conversion has been carried 
out. 
The full case for a new Secretary of Labor is to be 
found in the careful, judicious, but devastating ex- 
position of war labor policy made last week by Dr. 
Leiserson of the National Labor Relations Board. The 
record, as he exposed it, shows that the President has 
aever had an adviser on labor policy who made clear 
tohim the controlling principles of the problem, or 
was strong enough to give him the advice that would 
protect him against improvisations which work so 
badly that labor relations are in an ominously con- 
fused condition. Nor does it make any sense to have a 
Secretary of Labor who, at a time when everything 
depends upon what labor can produce, plays no lead- 
ing part in labor affairs. 

Miss Perkins is an admirable woman and a fine 
public servant. Her usefulness ought not to be de- 
itroyed by keeping her in a post she is unable to fill. 


FAILURE TO BUILD The situation in regard to the 
NEEDED STOCKS Department of Commerce and 
OF RAW MATERIAL in regard to shipping is not so 
clear. But there is little doubt 
that our position in the strategic raw materials is 
poorer than it needed to be if the obvious warning 
signals had been heeded by Secretary Jones, and if he 
lad not judged the national interest by peace-time 
commercial standards. If no change of personalities is 
called for, there is certainly needed urgently convinc- 
ing evidence of a change of mind and habit. What 
Secretary Jones has had to say about rubber is hardly 
tvidence of any adjustment of his mind to the realities 
of the war. 
The situation in merchant shipping needs to be 





Weakness in administrative set-up is placed in the White sv 
House itself—Long delays in getting simple changes 
adopted—Need for reorganization of the Cabinet. 


scrutinized much more thoroughly than it has been. 
The shipbuilding program has had a good press. I 
doubt whether those who really know the facts think 
it deserves it. A good entering wedge for the inquiry 
would be to find out what happened to the “sea otter” 
in the bureaus of the Navy Department and of the 
Maritime Commission. The inquiry would be enlight- 
ening in view of the fact that the “sea otter” cargo 
ships do not require the kind of machinery for lack of 
which so many ships that have been “launched” are 
still tied up to the fitting docks. 


SPEED OF CHANGE The inquiry would also be use- 
DEPENDS UPON ful because it would almost cer- 
PUBLIC CRITICISM | tainly throw some light upon the 

critical question of whether the 
President himself, or the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
line officers of the Navy, are really able to make head- 
way against the Navy Department bureaus. This is a 
critical matter, involving much greater issues than the 
“sea otter,” involving indeed the very efficiency of the 
Navy itself. For the question is whether the thick crust 
of custom and seniority can be broken through to let 
new ability rise more quickly to the top. 

At the head of the State Department there are two 
remarkable men—Mr. Hull, one of the exemplary 
characters in our public life, and Mr. Welles, a diplo- 
mat of unusual energy, clarity, and experience. But, 
whatever the reason for it, the fact is that they have 
not been able to fill certain of our most critical foreign 
posts with men who are even remotely competent, nor 
some of their own bureaus with men equal to their 
grave responsibilities. Nor have they been able to im- 
pose upon the Department and upon the foreign serv- 
ice anything like the discipline and the alertness, 
and the freedom from personal and bureaucratic 
jealousies, which the nation needs and has a right to 
expect. 

In all these places the basic trouble is the same: 
either the men nominally responsible are not strong 
enough, or if they are strong enough, they are denied 
their full responsibility and power by the White 
House. How long it will take to change these things 
depends upon the intensity and, no less, upon the ac- 
curacy of public criticism. Mr. Churchill’s Govern- 
ment has been reconstructed in a fortnight. Why in 
the name of common sense should it take any longer 
to do the same thing here? 
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ACTIVITY ON THE HOME FRONT 


Warning to the 


White House pressure on 
Congress to head off 
threat to 40-hour week 


President Roosevelt had to turn quickly, 
if briefly, from a war in which the enemy 
was getting set for a big spring offensive to 
a Congress that was worried about an 
election. While the enemy smashed ahead 
in the Far East, Congress wrangled over 
farm prices and overtime pay. By tele- 
phone and emissary, Mr. Roosevelt had to 
quell the tumult. 

The President had just finished a speech 
urging unity, telling the nation it would 
be a long, hard pull. And in the middle of 
his speech, the first Japanese shells fell on 
continental United States. Even greater 
shocks might be impending. Mr. Roosevelt 
knew far than the censored 
patches could tell of how hard the fighting 
was and how gloomy are the days to come. 
But, for the sake of the war, he held his 
remarks to tempered words about legis- 
lative ethics. 

A farm bloc was writing legislation that 
would have the effect of lifting farm prices. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reports told him it would 
add a billion dollars to the cost of eating. 
He told a press conference it would foster 
inflation. The President was in a vetoing 
mood. To prevent this, farm bloc Senators 
spoke of tying their proposal to the $32,- 
000,000,000 military appropriation bill. 
The President must either take an ap- 
propriation bill or leave it; he can’t take 
part and veto the rest. Mr. Roosevelt sent 
word to the Senators asking them not to 
give another push toward inflation. And 
don’t put yourself in the way of a prompt 
supply of funds for the war, they were 
told. 

More and more of the President’s time 
went into the job of keeping peace at home 
so that the war might be fought abroad. 
High-pressure steam had to be applied to 
hold off a House amendment to wipe out 
overtime pay for more than 40 hours ‘of 
work a week. A clamor was still rising in 
Congress about nonessential spending and 
a lack of co-ordination in Government De- 
partments. 

A co-ordination of housing agencies 
was orderéd by Mr. Roosevelt to meet the 
old complaints about a superabundance of 
these agencies. He piled them all under one 
roof. By another order he consolidated the 
lending powers of Commerce Secretary 
Jones. The President ‘had the Budget Bu- 


more dis- 
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Farm Bloc, Consolidation of Housing Agencies 





THE PRESIDENT POINTS TO A PACIFIC ISLAND 
“‘Let them tell that to the Marines’ 


reau work out a priority list of Govern- 
ment Departments, in the order of their 
importance to the war effort, the priorities 
to govern transfer of personnel from one 
agency to another. Several agencies in the 
Agriculture Department were consolidated. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ships were 
turned over to the Navy. To simplify the 
tangle between the Army and the Navy 
over waterfront jurisdictions, Mr. Roose- 
velt told the Navy to guard the water and 
the Army to confine itself to handling big 
coastal guns. The President was making 
an effort to tighten a few of the many 
loose screws in the governmental machine. 
He said, however, he had no Cabinet 
changes in mind. 

Mr. Roosevelt's press conferences 
brought him the news that General Doug- 
las MacArthur’s men in Bataan were tak- 
ing up a collection among themselves to 
buy a bomber. He said they could have a 
bomber if he could be told how one could 
be gotten to them, and on what it would 
be landed. He refused to speculate on the 
possibility of getting relief to the General. 
Nor would he add anything to what he had 
said in his speech about the right of peo- 
ples to self-government; particularly did 
he refuse to apply it to India. 

The President called bombardment of 
the California Coast during his speech an 
excellent example of political warfare 
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which would react in the opposite direc- 
tion from what was intended. Here he was 
hinting that it would not slow down the 
movement of troops and supplies to out- 


Mr. Roosevelt was asked at two press 
conferences in a row about plans for man 
power mobilization. Each time, he said 
they were being studied and had not yet 
been completed. On another labor prob- 
lem, he said the plan, voted down a little 
later in the House, to wipe out overtime 
pay for more than 40 hours of work a 
week would have the sole effect of cutting 
pay. He said he would not abolish time 
and a half; that, with living costs rising, 
he did not want the people to get less pay 
than they are getting now. 

On Vichy and the French fleet, polities, 
Russia, Mr. Roosevelt had nothing to 
say. Of convoys to Latin America, he said 
as many ships were being protected every- 
where as could be; that the problem was 
one of trying to butter too much bread 
with too little butter. But the Latin- 
American nations are helping, he said. 

On the war, he got plenty of advice. 
“Attack,” said Wendell Willkie in Los 
Angeles. “Attack,” said Maxim Litvinov, 
the Russian Ambassador. “Don’t twist the 
Lion’s tail and we won’t pluck feathers 
from the Eagle.” said Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador. 
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Built for Main Street... 
But they made good on the Burma Road 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


HE Burma Road is an incredible 
highway. It’s a 700-mile corkscrew 
twisting perilously through jagged 
mountain ranges. It’s narrow, unpaved, 
“scratched out of the mountains with 
their fingernails’, as an American 
engineer described it. Yet this road 
with its treacherous curves and stee 
grades, often blocked by landslides 
and pockmarked by bombs, soon 
earned the name of ‘“‘China’s lifeline’. 
Here a fleet of American-built trucks, 
many equipped with B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires, several years ago began to 
deliver the goods over a road called 
impassable. 
These tires are the same “First in 
Value” tires that are the choice of 


truck owners on Main Street, U. S. A. 
In fact, they were built for the every- 
day job of hauling food and steel and 
motor freight. 

The fact that B. F. Goodrich Speed- 
liner Silvertowns made 
good on the Burma Road 
is an indication of the 
extra quality built into 
Silvertowns. 

If you are permitted to 
buy tires for your trucks, 
get these tires which last 
you longer, serve you bet- 
ter, and conserve rubber 
for defense. All Silvertown 
Tires are now fortified 
with Duramin, an amaz- 


ing B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery 
which adds thousands of miles to tire 
life. See the B. F. Goodrich man first, 
for B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 











Should the Government Remove Enemy Aliens 
From All Military and War-Production Areas? 


Lynn U. Stambaugh 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National 
The American Legion, 


answers: 
In my opinion, the honest enemy alien 
will welcome the opportunity to sacrifice 
along with the American citizen in ac- 
cepting individual inconveniences neces- 
sary in the conduct of the war. It does 
not make any difference whether the dis- 
honest enemy alien is willing to sacrifice. 
He should be placed under the rule of 
military authorities in command in any 
theater of war, whether it is of military 
or war-production importance. Why waste 
time debating such questions as this? 


Commander, 


(by telegraph) 


Smith Troy 


Olympia, Wash.; Attorney General, State 
of Washington, 
answers: 

I would go further and move citizens of 
Japanese extraction. This probably would 
require at least partial martial law. Partial 
or complete martial law on the West Coast 
is desirable. Military control would co- 
ordinate civilian, military, and other gov- 
ernmental activities into one efficient work- 
ing unit. If expected attacks come before 
this or similar steps are taken, the result 
might approach catastrophe. Martial law 
would also protect harmless aliens and 
loyal citizens of Japanese descent. 


C. W. Koiner 


City Manager of Pasadena, Callif., 
answers: 

It is my opinion, after careful consid- 
eration, that enemy aliens should be re- 
moved from all military and war produc- 
tion areas in the U.S. to a safe distance. 

All Japanese on the Pacific Coast should 
be removed from these States to the inte- 
rior. We gained information here recently 
that confirmed this necessity. 


(by telegraph) 


Vincenzo Rossini 
New York City; Chairman, National United 
Italian Associations, Inc., 
answers: 

All enemy aliens known to be, or sus- 
pected of being, a menace to our country 
should be removed from all areas of mili- 
tary importance. 

However, in the name of justice, hu- 
manity, and of our fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democratic nation, mass evacua- 


(by telegraph) 
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Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 











One of the primary problems of 

a nation at war is the control of 

alien activities in connection with 

the war. Widespread discussion of 

| this situation has been aroused 

and several different methods of 
| regulation have been adopted. 

| In order to present a cross sec- 

tion of informed opinion on the 


tion should not be ordered, as it would be 
an extremely drastic measure. There should 
be a differentiation between dangerous ene- 
my aliens and the peaceful and loyal resi- 
dents whose only guilt was to be negligent 
in getting their citizenship. 

We Americans of Italian extraction are 
proud to contribute “our all” for the se- 
curity of this country, so that in the fu- 
ture, when it will be all over, in the an- 
nals of American history will be recorded 
that we were “100 per cent Americans.” 


William A. Neilson 


Falls Village, Conn.; Chairman, American 

Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born; 

President, Smith College, 1917-39, 
answers: 


I am opposed to the treatment of “enemy 
aliens” as a class. There are many thou- 





—Harris & Ewing 


C. W, KOINER 





subject The United States News 
asked many public officials and 
authorities on the alien problem 
the following question: 

Should enemy aliens be 
removed from all areas of 
military or war-production im- 
portance in the United States? 

Answers are printed herewith. 


sands of these in this country who are not 
only active and convinced anti-Nazis, but 
are possessed of knowledge and skills of 
great value to us. 


Roger N. Baldwin 


New York City; Director, American Civ 
Liberties Union; Chairman, Internationo 
Committee for Political Prisoners, 


answers: 

The assumption that all nationals of 
countries with which the United State 
is at war are “enemy aliens” in the literal 
sense of that phrase is obvious nonsense 
Thousands of them are among the mos 
ardent supporters of democracy—notabh 
the refugees from Hitler and Mussolini. 

Any blanket prohibition of their reg- 
dence and work in military areas is bound 
to result in many injustices and in bitte 
criticism of the democracy which mam 
of them support. 

Granting that there are suspicious 
dangerous elements which should be re 
moved, and agreeing that summary action 
is necessary to that end, nevertheless, i! 
should be administered with sufficient elas- 
ticity and good sense to recognize widel 
differing elements among “enemy aliens. 


Fletcher Bowron 


Mayor, Los Angeles, Calif.; Former Judge 
Superior Court, Los Angeles County, 
answers: 

Not only enemy aliens, but all other 
suspected of giving aid and comfort to thi 
enemies of the United States, even thoug! 
no overt act has occurred, should, as 4 
matter of precaution, be removed from al 
areas of military or war-production in- 
portance. This should include naturalized 
citizens who have within the past te 
years come from Germany and Italy t 
spread Nazism and Fascism, and _ have 
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MR? FLEET 
OPERATOR! 


You'll save time... save gas... 
save money with this new FREE 
service—regular Motor Readings 
with the help of the Cities 
Service Power Prover! 


Are you interested in keeping opera- 
ting costs down? Would you like to 
know it when one of your trucks is 
wasting gas . . . when the engine is 
not doing its job right ? 


Then give your trucks regular Motor 
Readings with the aid of the Cities 
Service Power Prover. It will tell 
you accurately whether or not the 
engine is operating efficiently. 


If the Motor Readings show that the 
engine is wasting gas, a regular Power 
Prover job, at small cost, will put it 
in A-1 condition again. 


These Motor Readings are yours for 
the asking — but they are available 
only at Cities Service Stations. They 
cost you nothing ... they can save 


you plenty! See that your fleet gets 
regular Motor Readings with the 
Cities Service Power Prover.. . 
starting today! 





CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


New York . Chicago . Shreveport 














taken out citizenship papers as a cloak and 
a shield. It should certainly include Amer- 
ican-born Japanese now living in the Pa- 
cific Coast States. 

Many of the young Japanese born in 
this country have been sent back to Japan 
for their early education, where they have 
been steeped in Japanese hero worship, im- 
bued with the idea of Japanese aggression 
and conquest, and then sent back to spread 
the word among other Japanese born on 
American soil. I feel that there are many 
Japanese born in this country who are po- 
tentially much more dangerous than their 
parents. 


Charles A. Sprague 
Salem, Oregon; Governor of Oregon, 


answers: 

I quote from a telegram I sent Attorney 
General Biddle on February 17, which ex- 
presses my views: 

“T am convinced that our people on this 
Coast demand more thorough action for 
protection against possible alien activity, 
particularly by Japanese residing on the 
Coast. I do not believe measures now be- 
ing taken are adequate, and urge further 
and prompt action to remove this menace, 
and recommend internment. 

“We want no repetition of the Honolulu 
experience here. Recommend your agents 
confer with military and police authorities 
to plan positive protection for Americans, 
with decent treatment of Japanese.” 


(by telegraph) 


Gov. Coke R. Stevenson 
Austin, Tex.; Governor, State of Texas, 
answers: 

Emphatically, yes. Evidence accumu- 
lates that our nation has been too tolerant 
of enemy forces from within. No single 
enemy alien should be permitted to roam 
at will in this country. Every area in the 
United States is important to our preser- 
vation in a very real sense. 

If it takes bigger and stronger intern- 
ment camps, they are cheaper and less pre- 
cious than American lives. Let us be harsh 
in our firm resolution to protect ourselves 
against any and every act of sabotage. 


(by telegraph) 


The Central Japanese Ass‘n 
San Francisco, Calif., 
answers: 

Enemy aliens should be removed from 
all areas of military or war-production im- 
portance in the United States through a 
process of minimum social and economic 
dislocations, preserving the institutions and 
traditions which aliens and Americans have 
come to love and cherish, and planned 
so that they productively continue in the 
efforts of national defense. 

The procedures of removal and adjust- 
ment should be carried out by proper 
federal officials, so that petty politics of 
selfish pressure groups and racial animosi- 
ties will be eliminated and unity preserved. 
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HERE’S WHAT CONSUMERS 
WANT TO KNOW 
FOR HOME DEFENSE 





“FF WILL buy carefully. I will take good care of 
the things I have. I will waste nothing.” 
That is the pledge our government asks home- 
makers to live up to. And they are—by the 
thousands. Daily the movement to buy wisely 
and to end waste becomes more effective. 
How to plan family spending—how to buy 
more intelligently—is a subject which has in- 
terested us for a long time. For years families 
have been coming to us with their money prob- 
lems. To help these families get more out of 
their incomes we have published a series of 
practical booklets on buying and budgeting. 
Our customers find that these booklets help 
them to stretch their dollars substantially. 


How to buy and use 

In these booklets consumers learn how to buy 
and what to buy, how to use and how to save. 
What cuts of meat will save money? How can 
stockings be made to last longer? What should 
the homemaker know about the new synthetic 
fabrics? How can you lengthen the life of your 
tires hundreds of miles? Is there some way to 
budget family spending without tiresome book- 
keeping? To such questions Household’s book- 
lets give practical, dependable answers. We feel 
that the booklets will be helpful to many fam- 
ilies at this time. So we are making them avail- 
able to consumers everywhere. 


Sent for mailing cost only 

Here are just a few of the booklets in the series: 
(B) The Budget Calendar—a new method of 
budgeting. (F) Stretching the Food Dollar— 
meal plans for home defense. (C) Stretching the 
Clothing Dollar—how to be well dressed on a 
limited income. No. 6 Meat—how to buy, cook, 
and serve to get more for one’s money. No. 13 
Gasoline and Oil—how car owners can stretch 
their motoring dollars. These booklets are fur- 
nished for 2c each in stamps to cover mailing 
costs (Budget Calendar free). Why don’t you 
send for the titles which will help you? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


oratiorw 
ESTABLISHED 16786 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 305 branches in 202 cities 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-C 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

I enclose cents in stamps. Please send 
me the booklets I have circled: B, F, C, 6, 13. 


Name 











STRIKES: Many of the strikes now oc- 
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The Rising Tide of Strikes: Efforts to Convince 
Workers of Necessity of Uninterrupted Output 


High purpose No. 1. President Roosevelt has set “no 


strikes” as the No. 1 goal of 


every American. Reports of new strikes, of slowdowns, dues- 
picketing and rivalries between AFL and CIO unions con- 
tinue. This week’s strike report is the largest of any week 
since Pearl Harbor was attacked. The number of disputes 
interrupting production has increased steadily for the last 
five weeks. Now Government labor agencies are being asked 
why. The answers are not simple. 


UNION DISCIPLINE: There is general belief in Government 


circles that national union leaders are trying to carry out 
their pledge of peaceful settlement of all disputes. Na- 
tional officers are sending union members back to work 
with a minimum of delay in almost every stoppage. But, if 
the increase in strikes is any gauge, the job of disciplining 
the local unions is becoming harder and harder. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES: The magnitude of the task under- 


taken by top AFL and CIO leaders when they guaranteed 
uninterrupted production can be measured by a quick look 
at the size of union organizations. Six AFL leaders par- 
ticipated in the conference which pledged peaceful settle- 
ment of all disputes. These six representatives in turn sold 
the no-strike pledge to leaders of the Federation’s 106 
national unions. Now the leaders of the national unions 
are trying to keep in line the officers of almost 40,000 local 
unions, who in turn are responsible for keeping the 5,000,- 
000 AFL members at work. In the CIO the line of com- 
munication is almost as long. Six top CIO leaders trans- 
mitted the peace pledge to leaders of 44 CIO national 
organizations, who in turn are trying to enforce it through 
an estimated 30,000 grievance committees. The national 
CIO office has no estimate of the number of local unions 
that make up its national organizations. The Govern- 
ment’s complaint now is that somewhere along this line 
there are failures, that many men in 
the plants do not yet understand the 
importance of their contribution to the 
war effort. Here is the evidence: 


curring appear to be spontaneous, 
springing out of grievances in the 
plants. Typical of such disputes is one 
which resulted last week in 140 weld- 
ers quitting work at the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. yards at Hoboken, 
N.J. The men walked out after one of 
their number allegedly had been criti- 
cized by a foreman who used abusive 
language. A recent strike at the Ford 
Motor Co. plant at River Rouge re- 
sulted from the dismissal of one man, 
a dismissal which the shop steward 
thought unjustified. Seven thousand 
men walked out in this dispute before 
national leaders could get to the scene. 
Government labor experts maintain 
that increased pressure for production 
is bound to make both men and man- 
agement irritable. But, they maintain, 


DUES-PICKETING: 





— & Ewing 
ROOSEVELT— WILSON 
In ‘18 it was work—or else 


these “normal” flare-ups would not result in stoppages if 
the men understood the importance of their jobs. 


SLOWDOWNS: Evidence is accumulating that local unions 


in some sections are using the slowdown technique in place 
of the walkout. Production in one important war plant was 
cut 30 to 40 per cent by this method. AFL and one inde- 
pendent union, as well as two CIO locals, are reportedly 
resorting to this method of enforcing their demands on 
management. Here, again, the Government experts assert 
unions have failed to sell the war to their members. 


A prewar CIO technique of throwing 
picket lines around a plant to prevent employes from 
working unless their union dues are paid is still being 
used. Last week a dues picket line established by the CIO 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee resulted in a shut- 
down at the American Steel Foundry, Granite City, Ill. 
The plant employes 2,200 men. 


UNION RIVALRIES: In Washington there is increasing co- 


operation between AFL and CIO leaders on matters of 
policy. Some locals are still carrying on the old rivalries in 
the field. The Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O., an 
important producer of war materials, is a current victim. 
The company, whose production employes belong to a 
CIO union, is adding to its plant. AFL members are em- 
ployed on the construction work. Today the addition is 
ready for the installation of machinery. But, because of a 
dispute between AFL and CIO locals as to which shall do 
the work, no machinery has been set up. The War Labor 
Board heard the case and divided the work between the 
unions. That happened February 20. Now AFL and CIO 
are arguing the meaning of the decision. The railroads soon 
may be the next to feel this type of union dispute. The 
CIO’s Utility Workers Organizing Committee announced 
last week a campaign to recruit rail- 
road workers in the East, which, if it 
succeeds, will bring that organization 
in direct conflict with the AFL and 
with the independent rail unions. 


WORK OR FIGHT: The President’s radio 
appeal for production, 
whatever the dispute, was both a 
warning and an aid to union leaders. 
In addition, the Government is pre- 
paring a large-scale spring production 
offensive directed at men working on 
war orders. By selling the war to the 
men on the assembly lines, the War 
Production Board, the War and Navy 
Departments and other branches of 
Government will try to speed up pro- 
duction. These are persuasive meth- 
ods. The President can use another 
method, used by President Wilson in 
1918, to discourage strikes. That is an 
order whereby strikers are given their 
choice of going to work or being black- 
listed on war production jobs and, 
possibly, by relief agencies. 
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Strikes 


utes which held up industrial production 
vere reported in Washington last week. 
fore than 14,260 employes were in- 


plved. 


The Totals: 

16 ClO strikes involving more 
than 9,940 employes. 

12 AFL strikes involving more 
than 3,120 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 











































ons ° 
a volving more than 1,200 em- 
Be ployes. 
de- . , 
dly | Inthe list below, the figures in parenthe- 
on ; are the approximate number of em- 
sert fployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
ndicate the slowdowns. 
‘ing INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
rom vto WORKERS: 
ring Firestone Rubber & Metal Products Co., 
~ Wyandotte, Mich.* 
10 Hydraulic Devices, Inc., Detroit, Mich.* 
1ut- LECTRICAL & RADIO WORKERS: 
lll Minneapolis Moline Power Implement 
, Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (1,800) 
Motor City Spring Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co., Pitts- 
c0- burgh, Pa. (300) 
we, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
s of Monarch Aluminum Co., Cleveland, O. 
s in (100) 
‘ HIPYARD WORKERS: 
an § Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Hoboken, 
tim. N. J. (140) 
Oa Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., San Pe- 
dro, Calif. (3,500) 
em- L WORKERS: 
n is § American Steel Foundries, Granite City, 
Ill. (2,200) 
of a Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* 
1 do Crucible Steel Co. (Labelle Works), 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. (1,000) 
wei P. Wall Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
the Pa. (220) 
CIO Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, O. 
Standard Steel Spring Co., Gary, Ind. 
SOON =PlextiLE WORKERS: 
The Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, 
Ga. (600) 
need SCELLANEOUS: 
rail- Dorset Foods Corp., New York, N.Y. 
if it (80) 
pie INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
WILDING TRADES: 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
oii burgh, Pa. 
adiO ff Overhead Door Co., Hartford City, Ind. 
tion, Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
ha Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
ders, CAL WORKERS: 
pre- Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. (400) 
ARMENT WORKERS 
‘tion Cable Raincoat Co. Boston, Mass. 
g on (2,006) 
"* Cosmopolitan Garment Co., Cambridge, 
2 Mass. (250) 
War Sun Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Navy (270) 
: NGSHOREMEN : 
s of Puerto Rican Line, New York, N.Y. 
pro- (200) 
+t] ‘AL TRADES: 
1eth- J Acushnet Manufacturing Co., New Bed- 
ther ford, Mass. 
aia Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Eu- 
. clid, O. 
is an ELLANEOUS: 
their @ William B. Scaife & Son, Oakmont, Pa. 
lack- 
wg, PNVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
e , 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Columbus, O.* 
Peter Cailler Kohler Candy Co., Fulton, 
N.Y. (1,200) 
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Thirty strikes, slowdowns and other dis- . 






































































































































SAFETY HONORS 


GO TO 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED 
AIRLINES 


Ten of the airlines cited by the National Safety 
Council for operating without a fatality throughout 
1941 were Douglas equipped. Top honors went to 
United Air Lines and Braniff Airways. Thus in war 
as in peace the nation can “depend on DOUGLAS.” 


DOUGLAS AGAIN 
e 
ain AIRLINE SAFETY 


Following are the Douglas-equipped airlines of the Americas: American Airlines, Inc. .. 

Braniff Airways, Inc. .. Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc... Catalina Air Transport... Chicago 

& Southern Air Lines, Inc... Delta Air Corp...Eastern Air Lines, Inc. .. Hawaiian Airlines, 

Ltd. (Inter-Island Airways, Ltd.) ... Northwest Airlines, Inc... Northeast Airlines, Inc... Pan 

American Airways System... Pan American-Grace Airways... Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Corp. T.W.A., Inc... Western Air Lines, Inc. 





Today, armies on wheels set 
the swift, terrible pace of war. 
The wheels of American industry 
are rolling —to win this war. 
They will continue to roll — faster 


and faster, to break all world 
speed records in the production 
of the greatest volume of mech- 
anized fighting equipment the 
world has ever seen. 


In the winning of the war, the 
wheels of mass transportation — 
the American railroads — are in- 
dispensable. For theirs is the 
job of the mass movement of vast 
quantities of war materials and 
great numbers of armed forces 
throughout the wide expanse of 
the land. They did the job in 
1939. They did it again in 1940. 
And in 1941, they handled the 
biggest transportation load in 
history — more traffic than in the 
busiest year of World War I; 
more than in the peak year of 
1929 —smoothly, efficiently, 
and without car shortages or con- 
gestion. And they will keep on 
doing the job — with the coopera- 
tion of shippers and receivers 
of freight in conserving cars, 
and with the cooperation of the 
government. 


Strategically located, the Nor- 
folk and Western is a strong, vital 
railroad in the nation’s great, 
mass transportation system. 
N. & W. wheels are rolling every 
minute, day and night, between 
the Midwest and the Virginia 
seacoast and between the North 
and the South — helping to keep 
the wheels of America 


P ’ 
rolling—to VICTORY. ooh, 
PE: 


NorfolR™ 
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Big corporations and the middle-income 
group of individuals probably will be hard- 
est hit by the tax law now in the making. 

Notable in the first group are the rail- 
roads, steel producers, mammoth metal 
manufacturing concerns, possibly the big 
insurance companies—all huge pools of in- 
vestment with hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders. These will feel the double- 
barreled impact of higher rates and low- 
ered excess profits credit exemptions. 

Outstanding in the second group are 
the men and women with incomes of from 
$5,000 to $25,000 a year. These face not 
only higher rates for existing levies but 
a number of new imposts. Among the 
former lie strong probabilities of surtax 
increases plus a withholding tax; the lat- 
ter include new excise levies and a pros- 
pect, reckoned at 50-50, of a sales tax. 

For six days after Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s presentation of the Treasury pro- 
gram, the country—and Congress—will be 
given an opportunity to digest his pro- 
posals. After that interval hearings are 
slated to reopen Monday, March 9, be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s program constitutes a 
compromise of ideas. First, a compromise 
within the circle of Treasury officials. 
Next, a compromise between that com- 
promise and the views of the legislative 
staff of tax experts. 

An example is the compromise on man- 
datory joint returns. Joint returns for 
married persons on all income were writ- 
ten into the bill last year by the Commit- 
tee and then defeated on the House floor. 
Now comes a proposal for separate returns 
by husbands and wives who both work, 
mandatory joint returns for only their 
total income from investments. 

Scores of similar compromises are in the 
Treasury program. Other compromises yet 
must be effected—in congressional com- 
mittees, among members of each house, 
between House and Senate. Upshot of the 
conflicting views, tinted to some degree 
by testimony of about 200 prospective 
witnesses, will be the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 will impose on 
business and individuals the heaviest tax 
burdens ever put together in a single 
legislative measure. 

The ‘final compromise, based on the 
Treasury’s ideas and those of Congress, 
includes the following probabilities: 

Corporations generally. A sharp in- 
crease in surtax rates, possibly to 16 per 
cent. Ditto in excess profits rates, possibly 
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_Finanee Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Where Next Tax Bill Will Hit: 
Middle Class and Corporations 









to a top of 80 per cent. Lowering to 
sibly 85 per cent of the present 95 per cey 
credit for base period earnings. Reductiy 
in the invested capital credit from 7 
cent to 6 on excess over $5,000,000. 

Railroads. Heavy increase in taxes 
this year’s income over last year’s, due} 
excess profits revisions which will hit hay 
at earnings of great pools of investmen 
such as most rail carriers. 

Insurance companies. Changes thi 
will spell much heavier levies. 

All corporate business. Probable coy 
tinuance of the present alternative met). 
ods—invested capital and average ean, 
ings—of computation of exces 
profits tax. 

Estates and gifts. Heirs and other r. 
cipients probably will find the net of thei 
benefits scaled down much more through 
lower exemptions, higher rates. Insw. 
ance payments above a certain figur 
($25,000 is mentioned) probably will 
affected. 

Excise levies. Higher rates on gasoline 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco probably wil ) 
be enacted. New things to tax must } 
found, possibly some of those passed over 
after consideration, by the 1941 act. Th 
latter include taxes on soft drinks, bani 
checks, candy, insurance premiums, pat. 
mutuels, coffee, cocoa, tea, sugar, produc 
tion of natural gas and rentals of move 
films. 

All manufactures. Before the final draft 
is enacted, it may contain a general mant- 
facturers’ sales tax applying to everything 
Most likely exemptions from such a ley 
include food, medicine and clothing up t 
a certain value. 

All retail sales. Opposition by the 
Treasury does not mean there will be 1 
general retail sales tax. It may come, 
despite the opposition; Congress has the 
say. If enacted, exemptions probably woul 
include food, medicine, clothing. 

Wage earners. Lower personal exemp- 
tions are considered, but appear unlikely 
A withholding tax, with a percentage 
each week’s pay deducted is much favored 
in some powerful quarters, may be enacted 
Five per cent is the figure heard most often 
in this connection. 

Middle-income class. The same as {or 
wage earners, plus higher surtaxes. This 
class, with incomes of from $5,000 “ 
$25,000, probably will be hit hardest of 
all. Its present burdens conservativel) 
may be increased 50 per cent. 

Postage. A proposal to raise rates al 
along the line is favored in some quartets 
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NEWS 





1. When this big slugger throws his 
punch of steel and TNT, he doesn’t fool. 
He plays for keeps! And the men who 
handle this mammoth gun need detailed 
information on distance, wind velocity, 
and the earth’s curvature. This and other 
firing data are co-ordinated on typewriters. 


2. Tons of fighting steel . . . swift jug- 
gernauts clanking into battle, blasting all 
opposition with cannon and heavy machine- 
gun fire. Typewriters recorded a thousand 
details essential to the buuuing of these 
hard-hitting monsters, and typewritten 


orders ser ~ hurtling into battle. 














3. Typewriters are busy at a hun- 
dred jobs aboard swift destroyers patrol- 
ling American waters. On each destroyer 
there are at least 16 typewriters. An air- 
craft carrier is equipped with 80 to 90 
typewriters, while a battleship has 60, and 
a cruiser anywhere from 16 to 25. 


Front Line Weapons ! 





4. American bombs and bombers 
will one day spell disaster for the axis. In 
the building of thousands of planes, the 
typewriter is kept busy typing plans, spe- 
cifications, orders, and reorders. When in 
the air, the radio operator of each bomber 
uses a typewriter to quickly record flying 
orders received by radio. 





5. The Royal Typewriter Company 
is proud to be playing an important part in 
providing the United States Government 
with the thousands of typewriters needed 
by all branches of the armed services, 
Royal also is proud that a large part of its 
production capacity is now being converted 
to the manufacture of ordnance. 


hoy 
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Armor for Warships 


No other product of the steel indus- 
try calls for so high a combination 
of technical knowledge and mature 
craftsmanship in its manufacture 
as the huge slabs of armor plate 
to protect the vitals of warships. 

A press capable of exerting a pres- 
sure of 14,000 tons kneads a slab of 
the toughest kind of steel “‘as big as 
a barn door,” making it stronger 
and tougher as it is worked down to 
desired thickness. Heat treatment 


further conditions the steel to stand 


up to the tremendous blows that 
may fall upon it. 

Bethlehem’s armor-plate opera- 
tions are being greatly increased to 
meet the requirements of the pres- 
ent emergency naval expansion 
program, and at the same time 
steps are being taken through an 
emergency training policy to ensure 
that the craftsmanship accumulated 
through halfacentury of armor plate 
manufacture is diffused through the 


expanded working forces. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 

















































Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Axserican Pusiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Workers and farmers still are using the war to better their positions; 
still are trying for gains at the expense of industry and the middle-class groups. 
That's the real meaning of latest wage demands, of latest farm bloc de- 

mands that Government do nothing to stop farm prices from reaching "parity." 

As the situation is lining up..... 

Labor is pressing Government to decide that industry should grant workers a 
$l-a-day wage increase on the ground that food prices are rising sharply. 

Agriculture is demanding of Government that it hold cotton, corn, and wheat 
supplies; that nothing be done to check a farm price rise because wages are rising. 

It's a political squeeze play. 

And: Caught in the middle are corporations faced with price ceilings and 
sharp tax rises, as well as middle-class people faced with slowly changing in- 
comes in a period of rapidly rising prices and taxes. 

In effect: Two powerful pressure groups are using Government to better 
their economic positions during war; are gaining at the expense of others. 

The fact of the matter is that..... 

1. The workers' share of national income never was so large as now. 

2. The income of farmers never was so large, except for the boom year 1919. 

3. There never was a time when rising income would do less good to anybody. 

Reason is that this country is running into a severe shortage of goods; that 
people with money to spend won't be able to spend it except for a few things. 

The result: Rising inflationary pressures that certainly won't do labor any 
good in the end; that will only complicate any postwar adjustment. 


























There's a tendency for the retail price rise to speed up. In part, this is 
a reflection of earlier wholesale price advances; in part, a result of new demand. 

This is just the start. It's possible that a runaway situation is in the 
making, due: (1) to fast-diminishing supplies; (2) to fast-rising demands. 

To deal with that situation Leon Henderson will use..... 

Broad retail price ceilings. There will be general freezing orders, orders 
to fix prices of very many commodities to try to avoid an inflation spiral. 

Widespread rationing to limit demand. There will be ration cards for a big 
list of goods. There will be rationing as a means of enforcing price control. 














In the field of rationing: 

Wool clothing: Drastic new limits are placed on use of new wool for civilian 
goods. As present stocks are used up, rationing seems very probable. 

Gasoline: Rationing almost inevitable as tankers are sunk, as the demand for 
tanker transport for military purposes grows by leaps and bounds. 

Typewriters: A coming order that will end making of typewriters for use by 
Civilians is likely to be followed by a rationing plan for available stocks. 

Transportation: Immense load that is to be thrown on railroads and trucks 
may force some form of freight priorities despite the remarkable transport job | 
that is being done. Railroads may not get all the new cars they need. 

Foodstuffs: Rationing seems unlikely except in sugar. 

Those are just samples to show the trend. Experience in organizing a plan 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


for sugar rationing will be the yardstick in rationing plans for other goods. 
It is important to know that rationing is popular in England and Europe; 
that it assures fairness in distribution; that labor tends to support its use. 


On the subject of raw material supplies..... 

Aluminum: U.S. output in 1941 was 615,000,000 pounds; in 1942 it will be 
above 1,000,000,000 pounds; eventually above 2,000,000,000 pounds. 

Magnesium: 1941 output was 33,000,000 pounds; it will be raised to about 
725,000,000 pounds to meet needs for aircraft and explosives industries. 

Synthetic rubber: Jesse Jones promises production rate of 400,000 tons by 
end of 1943 and now is aiming at 500,000 tons. May be further expansion. 

Steel: Severe shortage of plate. Mill expansion to be pressed. 

Copper: Plans for stepping up production now being made. 

Idea now is to get increased metal and other raw material production with- 
out regard to cost. Emphasis is on getting the materials, and in a hurry. 








Prospect is that Congress will argue long and loudly over taxation. 

The Treasury wants..... 

Over-all: $25,000,000,000 in revenue as a minimum on a full-year basis. 
From corporations: An added $3,000,000,000 above yield from 1941 income. 
From individuals: Another $2,000,000,000 to come from incomes. 

From excises: Another $1,000,000,000. 

From loophole closing: An additional $1,000,000,000. 














If this amount is raised, the following sources will be surveyed..... 

Excess profits: Treasury now ready to go along with alternate method of de- 
termining the credit base. Average earnings: Lowering of credit to 85 per cent 
of base period earnings would be necessary. Invested capital: Lowering of re- 
turn necessary to get revenue increase. Rates: Sharp increase considered. 

Corporation income: Increase in normal and surtax from present 3l per cent 
to 40 per cent is being considered as means of getting revenue needed. 

Individual incomes: Sharp increase in tax on lower and middle-income surtax 
brackets; heavy new burdens on middle-class incomes as well as higher incomes. 

Sales tax: Strongly resisted by the Treasury as an inflationary tax; as a 
tax that would tend to accelerate and make inevitable price rises. 

State and local securities: A 50-50 prospect that income from outstanding 
issues will be subjected to same surtaxes that apply to federal securities. 

It is going to take drastic taxation of all income to produce the revenue 
that the Treasury regards as necessary to avoid a runaway inflation. But: The 
attitude of Congress is that some inflation might not be as bad as drastic taxes. 

Result: A still uncertain outlook, yet one that points to much higher taxes. 























Looking over the situation in general..... 

Ships: The "sea-otter" ship that was to be mass-produced to solve the ship- 
ping problem is shelved as "cranky" in the water. 

Rubber: New farm bloc idea is to force the use of grain by-products rather 
than oil by-products to provide the base for synthetic rubber. Won't get far. 

Public building: To be cut drastically. 

Road building: Federal funds being cut to provide only for construction of 
roads held to be vital for defense. Object is to save materials and labor. 

Farm labor: Official report says that farms can contribute 2,000,000 more 
workers to industry and the Army without impairing production. 

Private construction: May require a federal license soon, with a require- 
ment that anyone getting a license declare any holdings of building materials. 
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hat you as a businessman CAN 
CANNOT do as a result of federal 
urt and administrative decisions: 








_———— 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 


sa 


YOU CAN, for income tax purposes, 
port the gain realized by selling your 
f interest in a partnership to the other 
ner as a capital gain. A federal cir- 
nit court of appeals has made this deci- 
Kon. 








* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to buy 
fertilizer at prevailing levels. The Office 
bf Price Administration has set temporary 
reilings on fertilizer prices, and plans to 
tablish permanent ceilings within 60 
ays. 















* ¢ * 


YOU CAN, until March 9, buy a 1942 
odel car from a selectee or a person who 
s volunteered for the armed services. 
Intl that date, the War Production 
rd will permit selectees and volunteers 
sell their cars to anyone. Thereafter, 
es can be made only to eligible car 
uyers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT establish exemptions 
m the Wage and Hour Law for retail 
mployes unless you strictly segregate 
jour wholesale and retail operations. A 
ederal district court makes this decision 
n'a Tennessee case. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus-fee contrac- 
or, buy materials without determining 
hat they are made in accordance with 
tandards under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Pontracts Act. The law does not apply to 
uch material purchases, the Administra- 
or rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
axes on stock your corporation received 
tom a wholly owned subsidiary. A fed- 
ral circuit court holds that subsidiary 
tock, purchased in the open market and 
transferred to the parent company, 
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Mr. Robins’ bullet-sealing gas tanks 
keep ‘em flying longer! 










STANDING BETWEEN A 50 CALIBRE MACHINE GUN and one of his aviation gas tanks, 
Tom Robins, president of Hewitt Rubber Corporation, shows the terrific punish- 
ment these tanks must withstand. Hewitt is one of the largest producers of self- 
sealing gas tanks for fighting planes, and the first to go into big scale production. 


\ «i 
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Renstission 


COMMANDER OF A SUB CHASER in the Irish Sea in the last war, Mr. Robins was 
quick to see the need for all-out effort this time. A lengthy list of Hewitt indus- 
trial products are in service today with all branches of the Allied armed forces. 
For example, synthetic gasoline hose (pictured in use above) quickly fuels U.S. 
Army planes at bases half way around the world. 


“WHEN IT COMES TO BANKS,” says Mr. Robins, “We chose the Marine naturally, 
because its coverage matches our own far-flung activities.” One of 20 Marine 
Midland Banks, with 90 offices in 38 New York State communities, the Marine 
can help you too if you do business here! 

MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, 


NEW YORK 

















28 Years Accumulating 


Knowledge 


ACK IN 1914, The 
National City Bank 
of New York established 


its first branch in Latin 





America. Incidentally, it 

was the first United States national bank in the 

foreign field. Today there are 35 such branches. 
During the past twenty-eight years, these 

Latin-American branches of National City have 

learned a great many things that will help you 


do business with Latin America. 


Is Latin America a possible market for your 
product, now that other markets may have been 
closed? National City can help you. Is Latin 
America a possible source of supply for materials 
you need, now that your other sources may have 


been cut off? National City can help you. 


Long-experienced officials in our Head Office 
work closely with our 35 Latin-American branches 
to help solve any problems you may meet. We 


invite you to consult them. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater New York 








LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA Canat Zone Cusa Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City PANAMA 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 

Flores Cuatec Peru Panama 
Plaza Once CHILE Caminos Lime 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan Unvovar 

Brazivt Caibarien Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo . Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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amounts to a taxable dividend received 
by the parent company. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy Virgin 
wool cloth much longer. WPB has ordered 
drastic reductions in the amounts of ney 
wool that can be woven into worsteds, 
woolens and carpet cloth designed fg 
civilian uses. 


* & 


YOU CAN perhaps set up life trusts for 
your adult children without paying taxes 
on the income from the trusts. A federal 
circuit court holds in one case that q 
grantor is not liable for taxes on trust ip. 
come to an adult daughter, even though 
the principal would revert to the grantor 
in event of the daughter’s death. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain rayon if silk supplies 
have been denied your factory. WPB has 
ordered rayon producers to make larger 
poundages available to former silk users, 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to buy as much 
sugar as you were permitted to buy for 
business purposes in February. WPB has 
made the same amounts of direct-con- 
sumption sugar available for March and 
has authorized dealers to repurchase 
hoarded sugar from householders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to buy unvulcan: 
ized scrap rubber without restriction 
Limitations on the use of this type of 
rubber have been removed, since it can 
not usually be used for military purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain chlorinated rub- 
ber for civilian uses. Stocks of this rubber, 
used largely in paints and flame-proof ma 
terials, have been frozen. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, assis 
employers occupying your property it 
combating union organization. Such activ- 
ity is held by the Labor Board to be a vie 
lation of the Wagner Act. 
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FACING GLORIOUS TAMPA BAY 
The largest fireproof hotel on 
Florida’s West Coast. 375 rooms. 
each with bath. All recreational 
features. Every detail for guests’ 
comfort anticipated. Best clientele. 

Booklet on request. 
AYMER VINOY LAUGHNER, President 
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Summer Resort — New Oceon Hove 
Swompscon Massochusens 
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New Industries Resulting From War Stimulus . . . 
‘| Rationing and Price Control for Latin Nations? 


taxes 
ederal ‘ ‘ , , , ; 
hat ,|Delays in acting concretely upon resolutions adopted at headed by Dr. Luis Alberto, is said to have been more 
ast ies the Rio de Janeiro conference are causing concern obstructionist than co-operative. Also, Argentine influ- 
hough in Latin America and in some official circles here. Examples: ence is suspected of supporting Dr. Alberto. The Baldomir 
rantor § Brazil’s economic mission has spent 15 days in Washington action appears to be popular and no important domestic 
| yithout seeming to make much headway. Failure to deliver repercussions are expected. 
freight cars ordered in the U.S. threatens to tie up Mexican ae eee : lal ane ea 
a plants in Monterrey. This is the “teractions for the ARGENTINA: Diasttertion with Un Castillo ier ene 
» ‘iii . : : ported to be growing in Argentina. One straw in the wind 
upplies datement of Under peaeneeied of Commerce W eg . ; Tay- may be the brief stoppage in rail transportation, called 
°B has f lor that 7 will be a costly mistake for any of us in the by railway unions seeking restoration of wage cuts im- 
larger | American Hemisphere to assume for a moment that things posed in 1934. The Government, however, is active in 
users, f are done—that . Job is finished. instead, Mr. Taylor promoting its influence in the hemisphere. A Bolivian 
sided, the Rio resolutions should be viewed as a blueprint loan of 12,000,000 pesos is promised to promote the sale 
for acts of the future. of Bolivian oil to Argentina, build a railroad and a pipe 
: _— ATTACKS: Sinkings of merchant craft off American coasts line linking the two countries. 
an ba a he . rige meee tag —— “wf vaguest tenet ECUADOR: Use of American dollars to stabilize foreign cur- 
ct-con- prtlenienge o Aiea sic gd a nee Wickes bake rencies is extended to Ecuador up to $5,000,000. Stabili- 
ch and “ a i hey i a lt ies als ‘iodo zation, how ever, will only begin to solve local problems. 
urchase 8 ade ie - = ee eT ee Chief difficulty is a shortage of sea transportation and a 
_— things to come if Latin America continues to sup- rise in maritime freight rates. This is causing scarcities 
port the U.S. effort. At the nee Tene, Latin-American and rising prices and the Government recently decreed 
governments are jealous of their sovereignty, will not wage increases. Ecuador, however, has reopened a mar- 
_— welcome arrival of { -S. armed forces on their soil with ket in Cuba for her rice crop and is increasing acreages. 
ee much enthusiasm. This leaves Aruba, Trinidad and Dutch 
rictionf# Guiana as the only U.S. bridgeheads in South America to HAITI: The State Department has advised Port-Au-Prince 
ye © guard against possible thrusts at the Panama Canal or at that this country will not insist on most-favored-nation 
edbon the mainland. treatment under a new Haitian-Dominican Republic trade 
— ; : ; agreement. Under the agreement, Haiti grants lower du- 
UVING nae grt eg ee most ap ad ties on the neighboring republic’s shipments of tobacco, 
countries, coupled with declining imports, is raising is see ee att aie “ a wren 
‘ed rub- living costs pel some internal dissatisfaction stn ein — - or ene -” — 
5 2 are : : 5 products. Higher duties for similar imports from the 
rubber,§ workers. Prices are rising in almost all countries from U.S. will aid Haitian finances. since the Government 
oof mf Mexico to Argentina and controls plus rations are being foaed heavily on custome ly 
widely discussed. Argentina is an example. Official data ; " 
reveal that nonagricultural prices there are almost double 
.,f 1937 levels. Price controls in most of Latin America must a; 
L, wy” be co-operative because of hemisphere dependence on 
rel U.S. manufactured goods and industrial materials. 
be a Vio 
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Industrial development in Central and South America 

is continuing under war stimu- 
lation. Argentina is smashing records in promoting new 
corporations to make drugs, chemical products, clothing, has 
become almost self-sufficient in shoes. Mexico is building 
mall factories from flour mills to cement plants. Central 
American banana producers are promoting alcohol plants. 


BRAZIL: Most ambitious development plans are taking place 
in Brazil. A contract recently was signed with Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. for an engine plant financed by the 
Vargas government. The Volta Redonda steel plant is 
being built with Export-Import Bank and local funds. 
Besides seeking U.S. Government loans, Brazilians also 
are looking for capital in Wall Street and in Canada. 


URUGUAY: Local politics appear to be more important than 
world affairs in the political coup of President Alfredo 
Baldomir in abolishing Congress. Uruguay's constitution 
gives the minority party three of nine cabinet posts as a 
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guard against dictators, but the anti-Baldomir faction, 


WHIRLWIND AGREEMENT 


Brazil joins the arsenal of democracy with this licensing agreement to 
make Wright Whirlwind aircraft engines. The company, first of its 
kind in that country, was organized by the Brazilian Government 
Ambassador Carlos Martins looks on while Myron Gordon (left), vice 
president of the Wright Corp., signs for his firm and Col. Antonio 
Guedes Muniz signs for Brazil. 
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The March of Industry — 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war, 


respondence—a special report on the battle of , 
duction. The story of how American industry is, 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a 


flood is the story of how the war is to be 


AIR PRECISION INSTRUMENTS: 
BOON TO AMERICAN WARPLANES 


Onetime Handmade Flying Aids Now Produced by Mass Techniqu 


How manufacturers 
have expanded facilities 
to meet rising demands 


IX—Aircraft Instruments 


Every report from the battlefronts em- 
phasizing the reliability of U.S. military 
aircraft is an indirect tribute to the engi- 
neers and workers who are turning out 
flying instruments. Production of these 
delicate precision mechanisms in’ carload 
lots is one of the most import- 
ant, and least publicized, 
phases of the aircraft program. 

Volume of output of any 

particular type of instrument 
or of any individual company 
is a wartime secret. But what 
can be told is that the hun- 
dreds of installations required 
for every plane have arrived at 
the assembly plants on time. 
There are few instances where 
instruments have held up com- 
pletion of airframes for long 
periods. The record is impres- 
sive in view of the complexity 
of these mechanisms, the dif- 
ficulties of their manufacture 
and intricacy of their design. 

The instrument and control 
panel is the nerve center of 
the airplane. Its installations 
number close to 200 on some 
military multi-engine 
Even the trainers have more 
than 50 gauges, indicators, 
control knobs. It’s a bewilder- 
ing maze to the beginner; a 
convenient index of the craft’s 
performance to a veteran pilot. 

These instruments fall into 
three broad classifications, are 
grouped in military cockpits 
on a standard pattern. 

Engine. The starter knob, 
throttle, and gauges to indi- 
cate fuel flow, oil pressure, oil 
and carburetor temperatures 
are part of this group. Tachom- 
eters report the number of 
engine revolutions per minute. 


types. 


Elaborate devices to indicate 
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synchronization of the various engines are 
required on multi-engine types, which form 
an increasing part of air fleets. 

Flight. A wide variety of instruments 
and controls, many of them automatic in 
the larger planes, aid the pilot in guiding 
and controlling the flight of the craft. Be- 
sides the basic control “stick” and rudders, 
planes of all types have airspeed and rate- 
of-climb indicators, altimeters to meas- 
ure altitude, compasses. 

More complex equipment is required for 
planes that may fly “blind,” a large part 


of the job in military flying. ‘An artify 
horizon shows the pilot whether his pj 
is climbing, banking or gliding even tho 
he has no visual reference to the earth 
the natural horizon. Directional gyros ¢ 
plement the compass, enable a pilot to 
accurately on a set course without ano 
side reference point like the sun or as 
Automatic radio direction finders, aif 
developed, give continuous bearings to { 
pilot flying a radio beam, eliminating { 
need of tiresome, and somewhat less agg 
rate compass checks. 

The automatic pilot caps{ 
list of major flight-control 
struments. As the name j 
plies, this mechanism actu 
duplicates the pilot's flying 
tivities, leaving him free 
navigation, observation 
radio communication. 

It forms a complete unit 
the panel, combines sev 
of the instruments already 
scribed. By adjusting cont 
knobs on the face of this u 
the pilot can put the plane 
a glide, climb or horizol 
flying position. Hydraulic 
inders do the actual work 
changing rudder positions 4 
wing surfaces, and automal 
ally perform the  unceas 
minor adjustments neces 
to keep the plane ona 
course. 

Miscellaneous. Radios, 
icers for wing surfaces 
propellers, extinguishing § 
tems for each engine hous 
remote indicator systems 
show position of wing flaps: 
landing gear, are a few of 
additional instruments 
controls in the cockpit. 
tary planes are often equif 
with oxygen equipment 
high-altitude flying, beside 
tricate fire-control devices 
as selector panels with 
gers for guns, ammul 
rounds counters, bomb 
leases, etc. Still other 
struments are needed 
control heating,  veé 
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and the like in the aircraft interior. 
VOr cH Altogether, the instruments and the in- 
Of pallations they represent add up to flight 
Y ispmeurity and comfort for the operating 
@ tisiew, factors as important in military fly- 
Ye walle as in commercial aviation. Without the 
stomatic pilot and complex navigational 
iis, heavy bombers could not fly thou- 
nds of miles through the darkness to 
mp their bombs on objectives that are 
ere pin points on the map. 

Production. American instruments are 
sidered the best in the world; have 
pved themselves in peacetime commercial 
. unsport competition. American researchers 
1G Uemre given the world the most important 
st inventions since the first airplane 
43 flown by an American; and their fel- 





his 0 workers on the factory floors are now 
: ming out thousands of units a month to 
ie ip the “clouds of planes” requested by 
- » President. Here is an outline of the 
yr0S Ci the principal instrument manufac- 
ree iets tackled the job: 

ut an of ‘ 


Plant expansion: The expansion of floor 


or as et 
“Duce started in many cases as additions to 
prs, lat te are 
ngs to em plants. Now the emphasis is on con- 
ste. ; 
~ mction of whole new factories that fre- 
ing { ‘ oe " 
| ®deatly dwarf the original plant. For ex- 
eSs ai . , sake 
Pople, one of the largest companies is 
te uted to begin operation this year in a 
D sy ee or . 
Ppa containing 1,352,000 square feet— 
control “gee 7 
ore than six times the floor space avail- 
name | ’ ; 
be to the company in all its plants three 
m actu 
s flying ¥ a" 
y"ELO factories, idle for years, have been 
n free : - : 
ation ge Over and renovated, their equip- 
‘ nt remodeled and put to work. Bendix 
‘vation Corp., a leading company in the 
ete unit Nat Or" 
J li, has taken over facilities once used 
eS seve r . 
make Atwater-Kent radios and convert- 
already . age ‘ 
ne a them to production of items for the air- 
ing cor 
»o). [alt program. 
f this ul : : 
a ol 4s factories branched out, machines 
1e ane : ° 4 
Pe Bd highly specialized tools had to be fur- 
horizon Mm 


= 


ed in increasing quantities. Sperry 
scope Co., division of Sperry Corp., a 
ne years ago had more Swiss precision 
sitions a , ° P 
oan ds under one roof than were in all the 
oan tof the country. Its total machine tool 
; neces *8 only 315 at the start of 1940. The 
~~ tfold increase then expected by the end 
191 was passed long before that time. 
Subcontracting: Much of the primary 
uufacturing detail on an instrument as 
mplicated as an automatic pilot can be 
med out to competent tool shops, even 
nigh the ultra-precise final assembly 
st be completed under management 
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long experienced in such work. Instrument 
makers early recognized the necessity for 
organizing subcontractor systems to feed 
their home production lines. 

Sperry Gyroscope has been particularly 
successful in subcontracting. Figures on 
the expansion of its system indicate a con- 
dition holding true throughout the indus- 
try. In January, 1941, Sperry had 40 sub- 
contractors, whose work represented 35 
per cent of the total machine load required 
to meet the production schedules of the 
day. Now, with enormous increases in 
production goals, Sperry uses 145 subcon- 
tractors, turning out work equivalent to 
600,000 man-hours a month. In addition, 
more than 400 vendors supply parts and 
some subassemblies. 

Factory operations: Details of the pro- 
duction of any instrument are military se- 
crets now. Companies are not allowed to 
tell even what products they are making 
in many cases. But general trends in manu- 
facturing processes, all designed to cut 
down as much as possible the handwork 
traditionally associated with precision in- 
struments, have been reported. 

For one thing, the customers—Army, 
Navy and the British—have agreed on 
standard specifications on many items. 
This has eliminated need for multiple pro- 
duction lines in the same factory, all turn- 
ing out the same equipment with minor 
modifications to suit the service involved. 
The saving in time and machine tools is 
considerable. 


Then there has been the introduction of 
continuous production short-cuts. Gyro- 
scope rotors, once balanced by hand at the 
rate of one every three hours, are now 
turned out at the rate of four an hour by 
automatic balancing machines. Methods of 
assembly have been simplified. New fac- 
tories are laid out on mass-production pat- 
terns. 

Ingenious ways of speeding up output 
have been adopted. For example, sample 
radio sets have been replaced by photo- 
graphs as work guides in radio shops. Pho- 
tographs of the model on which he is work- 
ing are placed before each assembly man. 
The particular operations he performs 
when the set reaches his station are num- 
bered in sequence on the photograph. 
The system cuts down errors and makes 
it possible to use less experienced workers 
in these jobs. 

Manufacturers. Besides Sperry Corp. 
and Bendix Corp., including the major 
Eclipse and Pioneer Instrument divisions 
of Bendix, approximately 75 companies 
make aircraft instruments. The larger con- 
cerns include: Air Associates, Inc.; Air- 
craft Accessories Corp.; Breeze Corpora- 
tions, Inc.; General Electric Co.; B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Walter Kidde & Co., Inc.; 
Kollsman Instrument Division of Square 
D Co.; Lear Avia, Inc.; RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc.; United States Gauge Co.; 
Veeder-Root, Inc.; Western Electric Co., 
Inc.; Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co.; Carl Zeiss, Inc. 
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The Dollar-a-Jeer Men 


By Our Own 


Perhaps we haven’t mentioned it before, being loath to talk 
about ourself, but one of our spare-time occupations is being 
an air raid warden, which is very nice work if there are no 
air raids, of which there have been none up to present writing. 
Many curious adventures befall us wardens as we roam around 
our neighbors’ back yards. We have fallen into many an ad- 
venture and also several garbage pails. 

Strangest of all was our experience during the last full moon, 
as we patrolled our beat in a wooded suburb of Washington. 

We encountered a man 
with a long, white beard, 
scurrying along in the 
shadows at the edge of 
the road. Remembering 
our instructions (Rule 
1: An air warden 
always courteous), we 
bade the venerable gent 
a cheerful good morrow. He muttered something in return, 
redoubled his pace and disappeared into the woods. 

Presently it occurred to us that the guy was behaving in a 
very unco-operative fashion. Besides, he walked with extraor- 
dinary speed and vigor for an old gaffer. So we went back 
to where the geezer had ducked into the woods, and found there 
a faint trail which we followed through the trees to a tiny, 
low-roofed cabin. The windows were blacked out, but we could 
hear muffled sounds coming from within. Probably a gang 
of desperate counterfeiters or a band of enemy spies making 
incendiary bombs, thought we, and, without thought of the 
consequences, we smashed in the blackened window by the 
simple expedient of tripping over a root as we spun on our heel 
to get the heck out of there. 

To our surprise, three men, as beardless as frogs, leaped up 
from a rough-hewn table and burst into tears. “We knew we 
would be discovered soon or later,” sobbed one of them. 

We looked about the tiny, crudely furnished room. We saw 
no bombs, no counterfeiting apparatus. 

“Come clean, youse rats,” we shouted. “Who are you, what 
are you doing, and where is the guy with the spinach?” 

Sheepishly each of the trio drew a false beard from his 
pocket. 

“We might as well confess, hey, fellows?” the spokesman 
uttered. “The truth is, sir, that we are—dollar-a-year men.” 

The others nodded, grim-lipped. 

“Sit down,” the spokesman continued. “You might as well 
hear our story. My name is Smith. I am considered the world’s 
greatest expert on chlorydium, the essential ingredient in fire- 
proof gunpowder. Jones, there, is internationally famous for 
his work in synthetic iron, and Robinson is president, majority 
stockholder and manager of the biggest trajectory factory on 
earth. You know, of course, that every bullet, every shell, has 
to have a trajectory when fired. 

“We are, by average standards, well-off. Not rich, but rea- 
sonably well-to-do. We are each above military age. So, when 
the war broke out, Jones and Robinson and I decided we ought 
to do what we could for the nation and we volunteered our 


is 
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Super-Snooper 


services to the Government. All three of us were accey 
immediately and put to work in the fields of our respect 
specialties as—can I say it?—dollar-a-year men.” 

He looked us straight in the eye as he spoke. There 
dignity, even pride, in that level glance, unbelievable as it 
seem. 

“We were able to do a pretty good job at first, until we 
handicapped by assistants,” the spokesman resumed. 

“You mean lack of assistance?” we suggested. 

“I mean what I said,” was the courteous response, 
started out with a stenographer and a file clerk apiece. 
we were each given an assistant. Because the assistants w 


busy with other duties 
rr 


that they could not come 
~) xe Y 
ONS - WAN A 


THATS A Do 


A YEAR MAN, 
JOE. CANT You 
SPARE HiMA 

h | 


Dime? 


to our offices, they had 
to have assistants to do 
their work, whatever it 
was. Each assistant and 
assistant’s assistant had 
to have a stenographer 
and file clerk. Pretty 
soon we three were being assisted by more nieces and neph 
of Congressmen, labor leaders, Administration advisers and « 
tractors than you would believe possible. 

“We found ourselves—or our organizations rather—hel 
investigated by Congressmen who didn’t have nephews 
nieces. ‘So you are dollar-a-year men?’ we would be ask 
‘And earn every cent of it, no doubt.’ 

“As our names became known, our charge accounts at sho 
and credit at the local banks were stopped. Oh, they were 
off in all good humor. ‘Sorry,’ we would be told, “but you ca 
expect to charge a $50 overcoat on an income of a dollar 
year, heh, heh!’ 

“We became hunted men, scorned and rebuffed, jeered at 
belittled. And yet we thought we had a job to do, ani 
portant job, if only we were permitted to do it. 

“We couldn’t do it in our offices because they had been 4 
panded to such proportions we couldn’t find our way arow 
Finally, we built ourselves this little shack in the woods wha 
we can do our work—or could, until you found us. Whener 
we left this place we disguised ourselves, but your keen ey 
sir, penetrated our defenses. 

“That is all we have to say for ourselves. I guess we mig 
as well give up. Nobody will miss us, I am sure, except 
Army and Navy, maybe. . .” 

His voice faltered, and the three men stood with bowed heal 

Well, folks, we must confess that we promised then and thd 
to keep their secret. You may revile us as a traitor, as a sel 

mental old fuddy-dudd 

P= coli set NVan, but we told ~— ~ 

x Yeap”! poor refugees thal 

would not betray thé 

and neither Congresst 
Dies nor Senator Trum 
will wring that sé 
from us, and that’s th 
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JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 
The house that Jack will build 








John B. Blandford enters a new job 
th a warming send-off from his boss. 
ident Roosevelt, announcing creation 
the National Housing Agency, said he 









1 nepheges putting it in the hands of a young man 
s and oj amazing executive ability—Jack Bland- 







md. Mr. Blandford entered Government 
rvice in 1933 by way of the Tennessee 
ey Authority, later he became its gen- 
manager. For the last three years he 
sbeen Assistant Director of the Budget. 


ver—bel 
hews 
be ask 


there'll be no uniforms. The stocky Agri- 
culture Secretary knows what such work 
will be like; he’s still an active farmer in 
addition to his Cabinet post. This year 
he’s raising more than 300 hogs. 

L. Metcalfe Walling, picked 
government as a career as soon as he fin- 
ished Harvard Law School in 1933, moves 
up another notch through his selection as 
Wage and Hour Administrator. Rhode Is- 
land-born Mr. Walling was head of his 
State’s Department of Labor at the age of 
26. Two years later, in 1937, he came to 
Washington as head of the U.S. Labor De- 
partment’s Public Contract Division. In his 
spare time he’s active in amateur dramatics. 

7” * * 


who 


W. Averell Harriman, making his first 
public speech since he went to London a 
year ago as lend-lease expediter, expressed 
long-held personal sentiments in his praise 
for Russia. The railroad man, banker, in- 
dustrialist and polo player is one of the 
Soviet’s best friends in U.S. official circles. 
Mr. Harriman always has kept pace with 
the times, an champion of 


was early 


streamlined trains, backed cheap coach 
fares to compete with bus travel. 
* * * 

Harold L. Ickes keeps his flair for pic- 
turesque phrasing. His latest effort, in re- 
calling his troubles over last year’s oil re- 
strictions: “It is the God-given right of the 
American citizen to belt his public servants 
with verbal vegetables, so why should I 
try to protest this venerable custom?” 

* ¥ * 

Henry Morgenthau finds that Good 
Neighbors are ready to reciprocate. The 
Treasury head, just after his introduction 
to Brazil’s Finance Minister, Arturo de 
Souza-Costa, prefaced their conference 
with an offhand suggestion that Brazilians 
were so flush they might lend the U.S. a 
little money. Mr. Morgenthau reports that 
his visitor seemed a bit surprised, but said 
that he’d be glad to. 

* * * 

Lloyd A. Lehrbas, now a lieutenant 
colonel ordered on foreign assignment, cov- 
ered the State Department in Washington 
for the Associated Press, reported the 
bombing of Warsaw and the fall of France. 
Earlier, when he was a reporter in the Far 
East, Chinese bandits once captured him. 
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> werecClaude Wickard now believes that 
vou camers will have to ask help of the ladies 
a dollar® get this year’s crops in. Discussing the 
el for a women’s land army, he warns 
red at amet such service won't be a lark, and that 
lo, anim 
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baka CORPORATION 
keen ey4 ; 
Convertible Preyerence Stock, 
— $4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
5 we Ill; A quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the Con- 
except vertible Preference Stock. $4.25 Series of 1935, 
&@ COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
wed heal April 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
. close of business March 10, 1942. The transfer 
n and the§ books will not close. Checks will be mailed 
as a sell Common Stock, Dividend 
ddy-dudd Aquarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
: h been declared on the Common Stock of 
those 8 COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
.¢ that @ CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1942, to 
a stockholders of record at the close of business 
etray th March 10, 1942. The transfer books will not 
nt , dose. Checks will be mailed. 
ongr JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
tor Trum 
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Relief for General MacArthur? . . . Secretary Knox’s { 
‘$500,000,000 Speech’... Behind Housing Shake-Up 


One school of military and naval ex- 
perts believes that General MacAr- 
thur can be reinforced or relieved if 
this country is willing to make an all- 
out effort. The difficulty is that this 
would involve weakening of efforts in 
other directions. 


x * 


A very high Army officer not many 
months ago informed a Congress com- 
mittee that Army ammunition was 
defective, with a high proportion of 
duds. This lends credence to the re- 
port that a naval officer, in action, 
found Navy ammunition very defec- 
tive. 


xk * 


One reason why such a small volume 
of American man power and supplies 
has flowed to the Far East is found in 
the fact that this country is preparing 
for trouble in its own front yard in 
the Atlantic. 


x * 


The speech by Navy Secretary Knox 
hinting that the Pacific war was a 
sideshow for this country now is re- 
ferred to by high officials as ‘““Knox’s 
$500,000,000 speech.”’ That’s the size 
of the loan made to China to convince 
the Chinese that this country really is 
interested in the war with Japan. 


= 2 @ 


Australian and American forces in 
Darwin, Australia, underwent a little 
“Pearl Harbor” of their own when 
Japanese air attacks caught them off 
guard at that important outpost. 


xz 2 & 


Reports that State Secretary Hull 
and War Secretary Stimson might re- 
sign from the Cabinet grow from the 
fact that both are over 70, not from 
any White House hint. 


x 22 


The reason why Labor Secretary Per- 
kins has not stepped aside to enable 
Mr. Roosevelt to appoint a man to 
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that job is that the President hasn’t 
been able to find a man who will 
satisfy both the CIO and AFL. 


xk 


Many informed officers in both the 
Army and Navy still insist that age 
and orthodoxy have a great deal to do 
with selection of men for key posi- 
tions in both services. They say that 
a few young men with a new approach 
to military and naval problems are 
promoted in order to divert the pub- 
lic’s attention from the real: facts. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt showed irritation 
over the fact that the British gave him 
more details about the progress and 
lack of progress of this country’s arms 
program than American officials had 
done. 


xk * 


A very serious bottleneck is develop- 
ing in shipping, with war goods tend- 
ing now to pile up on wharves for lack 
of ships. 


x kk 


Navy officials have made few broad 
claims since their public statement 
that the Navy had German subma- 
rines on the run in the Atlantic. Since 
that claim, sinkings have shown a 
tendency to skyrocket. 


xk 


Shake-up in the 16 Government hous- 
ing agencies was designed primarily 
to bring a changed viewpoint into de- 
fense housing. Private real estate in- 
terests were held to have been too in- 
fluential in the earlier setup. 


x * * 


U.S. Army and Air Force, like the 
Navy in an earlier period, are making 
headway with their argument that 
they should be permitted to keep a 
larger proportion of war production at 
home for training and equipping 
American fighters. In the past a large 
proportion of current production went 


automatically to England, R 
Africa or some other area. 


x kk 


The Vichy Government definitely 
provide supplies to German forces 
Africa, some of which might 
come from this country or from stog 
the French released because they 
ceived some modest supplies 
here. 


xk 


From seamen’s unions have come 
gestions that the Navy use fishj 
boats off both coasts as submagri 
sighters. Their arguments are tf 
fishermen could detect the prese 
of enemy craft and radio their pe 
tion to shore; that submarines we 
not want to waste torpedoes on st 
small boats. 


xk * 


The services of Wayne L. Morse, de 
of Oregon University Law School 
ace labor arbitrator, are being incre 
ingly demanded by the Governme 
He was a member of the recent fad 
finding board in the railway disput 
is a member of the War Labor Bos 
and now the Maritime Commissi 
wants him as labor czar for We 
Coast longshoremen. 


x kk 


Sabotage is suspected to be on thei 
crease on Atlantic waterfronts. 
number of ships are said recently 
have returned to port because of 
ing cargoes, and shipping executiv 
insist that well-loaded cargoes ni 
shift at sea. 


x kk 


Long-range objectives of the Chiné 
include a strong voice at any futul 
peace table. To add strength to tl 
voice, Chinese generals even now 
planning to occupy Indo-China 
other Asiatic lands before fight 
stops. Included in Chinese plans 
the restoration of Formosa and kl 
chiu islands to China and the 
pendence of Korea. 


THE UNITED STATES 





